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EN 


proper to advertiſe 
of this circumſtance: for, notwi 
care to advance nothin 
- think it not im 
point or other, 
miſtake ; and 


T8, 


I 
will be traduced and 
means which Faction can make uſe 


Z 


f 
F 


ACE. 


but many of the true 
L will be ated as falſe; 
— I may have been 
1 


to beg the Reader, that he 
not ſuffer theſe wretches to prejudice 
. 
thing I have faid with candour and impar- 
 Kality : a man ma X foe bp og 
CS cxtiii_e 5n-en5 ot tov of ts bite 
vations by which he endeavours to ſupport 


to ſpeak thus, 
ve advanced what 


y perſuaded there is no material untruth 
But humanum eſt errare. if 
t will be aſked me what the 
is to do then? Would I have him be- 


impartial 
RE Te nn Pho 
as capable of pretending to honeſty, while 
he endeavours to impoſe on his Reader's 
credulity, as any other author whom he is not 
acquainted with, and therefore will be as 
much upon his guard, 2 


ay 


and am 
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any other, and will be careful not to admit 
any thing to be true, merely becauſe he ſays, 


_-- "i | 
But I hope the Reader will be 2 to 
make ſuch enquiries as it may be in his power 
to make, whether the thi here faid 
are true or falſe ; — that he will recolle& 
what he heard or read on the ſuhjects which 
are here debated, before the preſent advocates 
for Faction fqund it their intereſt to miſre- 
preſent them; — that he will parti 


conſider the reaſonings which are offered 
him on the ci ces in which the Na- 
tion at preſent ſtands, and the conſequences 


of the preſent Oppoſition to the King. 
that he will calmly and ſeriouſly aſk himſelf 
what he can gain by the _ diſtreſſing 
his Majeſty, and forcing him to deliver 

the Ce _ e 
think what he may loſe by their ſueceeding 
fo far, and by the ſquabbles which their own 
Animoſities and particular Intereſts will cer- 
tainly occaſion as ſoon as they have fo far 
__— hope = that he will ſaſpend | 
aſſent to the contradiction which will be made 
to what I tell him, until he has heard what 
| IT ſhall have to ſay in its defence; and I pro- © 
miſe him I will acknowledge the truth of 
every thing which I find true in the ObjeQi- 


his 


| ons made to me. 
If it is aſked, why, if I am „ 2s 
J have acknowledged I am, that, for want of 


A4 re 


> | 


proper information, I may have made miſtakes 
in what I have faid, — why I would write 


ed of, or at leaſt why I would publiſh, until 


that the flames kindled by the diſcontented 
Parties (for the preſent Faction conſiſts of 
more than one Party) are kept up and en- 
couraged 


and intereſt of every honeſt man to ſtrive to 
quench them; as one of that character, I con- 
tribute my affiſtance; it will not, I am afraid, 
do all the ſervice I would wiſh to do. 

But it may do ſome : It 
well meaning 


are leading them, — and to conſider what 


0! — — 
few of them ariſe from circumſtanees of which 


the Bill for taxing Cyder, the Commitment 
of Mr. Wilkes, the miſchieſs of Smuggling, 
and thoſe with which Faction, like the Gre 
cian Horſe, is fraught, and which will ſoon 


overpower us, if we permit it to rear its 


head within our walls. Theſe reflections may 


be j of independently of the arguments 
about the Peace; and, if they carry the weight 
| which I think they do, every diſintereſted 

man, and good Patriot, will heartily ſet him- 


ens us. 


upon a ſubject which I was not fully inform 
I had informed myſelf better? — I anfwer 


ged with ſo much affiduity and wicked 
induſtry, that it appears to be both the duty 


may engage ſome 
honeſt-minded men to think 
calmly, — to enquire whither the clamorous 
_ dreadful conſequences may be expected to fol- 
Ty T xerying. Bs pots. This is my 

e reflections; not a 


there is no doubt: Such for inſtance as reſpect 


e and ſtifle the Faction, which 
__ Surely 


. 
: 
. 


; 
| 
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tionately threw himſelf on the © ſupport 


me indul 
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Surely ſome greater Divinity than a mere 
ſpirit 7 forefight and prudence poſſeſſed the 
King, when, in the declaration he made to his 
Council the firſt day of his Reign, he fo _— 
every honeſt Man.” * No human mind could, 
at that time, have ſuppoſed it poſſible for his 


| Majeſty ever to be in circumſtances wherein 


he would need honeſt men's aſſiſtance and 
ſupport ſo much as he now ſeems to do. Poſ- 
ſefſed of every quality which ſhould endear a 


Monarch to his People, and habituated to the 


* T hope the Reader will have the goodneſs to excuſe 
ging myſelf ſo far as to tranſcribe the following 


In his ſpeech to the Council, the day of his acceſſion, 
the King ſays, Animated by the tendereſt affection for 


„ my native Country, and depending upon the advice, 


« experience, and abilities of your Lordſhips, on the ſup- 
<« port of every honeſt man, I enter—into this arduous 


< fituation, and ſhall make it the buſineſs of my life to 
46 


D 
In dis firſt Speech to the Parliament we hear him tel- 
© the peculiar happineſs of my life will ever conſiſt in 
ing the welfare of a people, whoſe loyal 


x PREFACE. 
practice of every 


pected to draw down the Divine favour 


poſſible that he ſhould be oppoſed, traduced, 


ſeen ? : = 
And for what has he been thus oppoſed, 


vilified, and perſecuted ? Merely becauſe he 


had the feelings of Humanity for his People ; 


was backward in entering on a War which 


muſt be both bloody and expenſive, unwilling 
to laviſh away their blood and treaſure un- 
neceſſarily; for this 1s given as the ground of 
the Reſignation to which all the reſt is owing. 
But it is highly probable that the true ground 


of all the abuſe his Majeſty has ſuffered is 
his reſolution, not to be controuled by a pre- 
ſumptuous ſervant; for little doubt can be made 


but the Right Honourable Gentleman would 
_=_o OR ſome other occaſion of ſtruggling 
for the 
offered fo ſeafonably. 

The mention of the inſults offered ta the 
King, has, I find, betrayed me into a digreſ- 
fion. I forgot I was to give my Reader an 
anſwer to this queſtion, why (even though I 


thought it neceſſary to contribute my little 
help to the ſervice of the Public in its pre- 


ſent circumſtances) I would publiſh before 
I had procured ſufficient information concern- 
ing the ſubjects I was to ſpeak to? Why 


truly I muſt do fo, if I would publiſh at all. 


fer I live in the country, where it is not poſe 


when 


Virtue which might be ex- 
10 on his Reign,” could it have been thought 


vilified and perſecuted in the manner we havo 


guidance of meaſures, if this had no 


ſible to get ſuch information, I did, indeed, 


— — TIT > YO „„ͤ%„.:ß ' ,, — 


ſineſs I was undertaking, from the account 


_ ſervice (at leaſt, however weak my 
myſelf into a ſituation the moſt diſagrecable 


Monthly Magazine, with the calm indifference 
and tranquillity 
them, merely for matter of chat with my 
neighbours, or fer motives of Self- Content- 
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When I reſolved to write on this ſubject, or- 


der my (country) Bookſeller to get me ſuch 


and ſuch pamphlets as I had accidentally ſeen 
before, or judged would affiſt me in the bu- 


given of them in a News- paper or Magazine. 
But he ſent me word, that his correſpondent 
informed him, few of them were to be met 
with. I was neceſſitated, therefcre, to com- 


municate my thoughts to the Reader, as he 


here has them. It is his part to make me 
ſuch allowances as he thinks equitable. 

Need I fay more than I have faid to 
his candour ? I can aſſure him that for his 
5 are, 
my intention is to ſerve him) I have brought 


to my temper and inclination of any I could 
have fallen into, viz. a ſtate of public alterca- 


tion. I muſt not now (at leaſt not for one 


Winter) run over a Weekly Courant, or a 


with which I uſed to read 


ment and Thankfulnefs.to God's good Provi- 
dence for placing me fo happily out of the 
1 * _ contentions of the world, wherein 

ee other people ſtruggling and tormenting 
their 1 nas and * 5 

I muſt now enquire for Monitors and 
Nartb-Britant, and ſee myſelf traduced 
as a mercenary hireling ſeribler, Jacobite, 
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Hanoverian, Scotſman, Tory, Traitor, De- 
vil, Knave, Fool, and Sot. 
My hopes, in the mean while, are, that the 
good-natured diſintereſted Reader, when he 
meets with me thus abuſed, will compaſſionate- 
ly think, this he endures for me; and that 
I myſelf ſhall be compoſed enough to lay the 
Tibel, when I have read it through, calmly 
down, and, if the weather ſhall permit, 
take a turn in my garden, and think pro Pa- 
trig del mori decorum eft, et dulce. 


N A 
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Honeſt Exgliſb Hearts, &c. 


* HERE is a ſort of people, whoſe 
＋ intereſts are ſo connected with that 
32 of the Gentlemen, in whoſe hands 
e the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment of theſe Kingdoms hath been lodged 
for ſome time paſt, that of courſe they like 
the meaſures thoſe Gentlemen have purſued; 
i. e. they like what is done by thoſe Gentle- 
men, becauſe they have done it, independently 
of the merit, or demerit, of thoſe meaſures, 
with regard to the Commonwealth. Theſe 
men are too firmly fixed in their opinion, to 
believe any thing can be reaſon which would 
perſuade them to think otherwiſe: and there- 
fore do not come into the number of thoſe to 
whom the following reflexions are addreſſed. 
There is another ſort of people, whoſe in- 
tereſts are ſo much affected by the reſignations 
which have been made (for their _ 
| | B - 
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their friend's friend, has loſt the power of do- 
ing them an expected ſervice) that they ſee 
every thing which has been done by them 
whom their friends have left in an unfavour- 
able view, and think every thing has been 
done wrong; and as much of courſe condemn 
every thing, as thoſe before-mentioned ap- 
plaud every thing. Theſe therefore can no 
more be the people I- am writing to than 
they. None of them are at liberty to guide 
their judgment by the dictates of reaſon, or 
public ſpirit ; and all I have to offer is drawn 
from one or the other of theſe confiderations. 
There are, however, numbers of my fel- 
low- ſubjects, who, like myſelf, are free from 
any byaſs of private intereſt, having nothing 
either to gain or loſe, whoever ſhall be in 
or out of place, any otherwiſe than as the 
general good of our Country ſhall be promo- 
ted or hurt. If the affairs of government 

are ſo managed, that our Country thrives, we 
have our ſhare of the general proſperity. If 
on the contrary it fickens, whoever may, by 
the advantage of any particular circumſtances, 
be exempted from the diſtreſſes which will 
follow, we are ſure to feel them. It would 
therefore be unnatural for us to like or diſlike 
any meaſures of government, but as they 
tend to the benefit or damage of the Com- 
monwealth. Whatever tends to increaſe its 
ſtrength and riches, to preſerve it in peace and 
plenty, or to promote the virtue and religion 
of all its members, deſerves our approbationand 
thanks, whoever was the Miniſter to whoſe 
counſel 
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counſel ye owe the ſalutary meaſure. And 
every thing which has a tendency to corrupt 
the manners of the People, to leſſen their 
riches and power, or weaken the foundation 
on which the enjoyment of their liberty, 
plenty, or peace, muſt ſtand, ought to be 
the. object of our indignation, whether the 
man with this or the other name adviſed it. 
There. may, however, be ſome among us 
wah. unwittingly, with as little intention as 
_reafon, have joined the ranks of one or the 
other of. the. ſelf-intereſted Parties but now 
mentioned. They have been led perhaps to 
entertain a good, or E of particular 
N cannot, without doing ge 
to their prepoſſeſſions, ſuppoſe any thing to 
be wrong Aich i done by thpſe they have 
thought well of, or. any thing to be right 
which is done by thoſe they have thought ill 
of. Or they have, they know not how, nor 
why (perhaps led to it by mere accident) ta- 
ken up an qapinion of what the Govern- 
_ have done, and find it an irkſome om 
to hear any, argument brought to prove that 
There are many honeſt men who: are ſtiff 


they would 


not 


6 „ 
. 


- 
* 


of 


2 


let them be pleaſed to 


S: Adireſ fo  Honef En gliſh Hearts. 


not think it ſuch a ſhame to confeſs they 
have been miſtaken. They would rather 
rejoice in the happy diſcovery of their miſ- 
take, and bleſs the accident, or information, 
that ſhewed them they were in a wrong WAY» 
and led them into the right. | | 

Why ſhould they not? They cannot be 
gainers by thinking any thing but what is 
true: and, therefore, nothing but what is 
true ſhould have their aſſent and a pprobation. 
But that which is ſo ſhould have it, whatever 
quarter it may be found in. It is their friend, 
and it is their intereſt to bid it welcome. 

To theſe, therefore, with the reſt of my I 
n ee oth rx nk — f a 

er to 

rain. ar I beg leave to 2 1 
2. And, I hope, on a candid, ſe- 


Bous, Gſpallonate perl of k. th 4 
ſee reaſon to think with me. If they 


the 
who hes an knees, ined 2 
a bead. 
I do not -— Ui to be 5 in 
| the ſecret of affairs, or to know more than 
any other honeſt countryman obferve, 
who is attentive to what paſſes about him. 
T hear what my neighbours ſay, when they 


it is retailed to us in the coun papers, or 
a ma nd Thank how the IHaP which 
I hear and read wall affect the intereſt of the 
Commonwealth. The reſult of theſe reflexions 
is here preſented to you. I deſire 1 4 
vour, 


have been in town. I read the news, as x 
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favour, than that what is offered may be 
conſidered diſpaſſionately, and 1 of 
fairly. I ſay nothing but what ap to me 
to be the truth. If I ſhall miſtake, or miſ- 
repreſent any fact, it will be for want of bet- 
ter information than it i is in my power to 
* 


In the mean time, my intention and en- 
deavours are certainly laudable. I think 1 
ſee my Country, placed, by the good provi- 
dence of God, on an eminence, from which 
ſhe might oyerlook and command the world, 
enjoying herfelf, in the mean time, with the 
mo rofoiind peace and tranquillity, breath- 

e ſweeteſt and pureſt air, urrounded ä 
1 a plenty of every thing which can con- 
tribute to the comfort or pleaſure of life, and 
at lherty to uſe it all, as ſhe ſhall judge will 
beſt ſuit her convenience, or her delight. 
But, before ſhe can look round, and obſerve 
the e b of ber fituation, her attention 
is diſtrafted by a turbulent party of her chil- 
dren, who, having, for ſelfifh | purpoſes, en- 
deavoured to prevent her gaining that ſitua- 
tion, are reſolved, by all means in their 
to prevent her enjoying it. With this view, 
they raiſe a clamour, tell her the ground 
ſhe ſtands on is undermined, and that 'the 
ſervants, by whoſe miniſtry he was ſet there, 
are her worſt enemies. She, alarmed by 
their cries, and frightened the diſmal re- 
preſentations they 22 of the danger which 
threatens her, is ready to deſcend from her 
eminence, and to put erſelf into their hands; 
B 3 While 
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while her trueſt friends, her moſt dutiful 
children, and moſt faithſul ſervants, endeavour 
in vain to calm her fears, and prevail on her to 
look about, and judge for herſelf. In vain, 
alas. 2 it. Their remonſtrances 
are not heard, their aſſurances are ſuſpected. 

My Country, my Parent, on whoſe welfare all 
my hopes of comfort and proſperity depend, 
is in danger of being betrayed into diſficulties, 
if not into abſolute ruin and beggary, by the 
treacherous artifices of a few Ielf-intereſted 


ambitious men, who abuſe. her confidence by 


falſe ſtories, and are ſtriving to hoodwink'her, 


that ſhe might not ſee the” miſery they would 


lead her into. 

This miſchief I, according to my abilities, 
am endeavourig to prevent. My powers in- 
deed for this ſervice are not equal to my will. 
But truth and reaſon, however plainly delivered, 

may have their effect. And the deficiency 


find occaſion to obſerve in me, with reſpec 
to information, may . gut fig diſadvantag 

to the cauſe, I am engaged in, as it muſt yield 
him the better groun 
tell him but rt, truth, when 1 aſſure him 1 


-am entirely unconnected with any of the 
people I defend, and have as little to byaſs 


my judgment in the preſent diſputes, as any 
Englihman, who is not void of property, can 
3 The candid reader too will make pro- 
per: allowances. in . favour: of the cauſe 1 
- would. reccommend, for its advocate's wantof 
- Information ; ; he will ſupply from his 'own 

better 


which the intelligent reader will undoubtedh 


of atisfaQion th 7 1 


B — 
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better knowledge many circumſtances which 
will ſtrengthen my arguments, and conclude 


upon the whole that the cauſe, which appears 


reaſonable when ſo defended, muſt have for its 


foundation the moſt undoubted truth andjuſtice. 
The ſubjects I propoſe to ſpeak to are 
The money borrowed for the ſervice of the 
current year, 3 
The Tax laid for payment of the intereſt 
due on it, and | 
The Peace. 
Of the firſt of theſe a few words, I am per- 
ſuaded, will be ſufficient. For, though the 
War was at an end, the expences neceſfanly 


attending it were not. We had ſhips, ſea- 


men, and foldiers in every quarter of the world. 
And theſe were to be brought home and diſ- 
charged. Or ſhould we have ſent orders to our 


generals to have diſcharged them immediately, 


tome in the Philippine iſlands, ſome in-Bengal, 
or on the coaſt of Coromandel; ſome in Cuba, 
ſowe in Portugal, and ſome in Germany? 
This was done, Ithink, after the Peace of 1748. 
hut did we think it right? Did not our 
hearts bleed within us, when we heard the 
brave ſoldier giving an account of that tranſ- 
action? While he repreſented the indignation 
of the army, when they found themſelves 


ſo treated; the difficulties he was forced to 


ſurmount before he could get to England, 
and the numbers who immediately inliſted 
themſelves in foreign ſervice ? 
And yet the expence of bringing home all 
we had abroad, then, would not have been the 
B 4 tithe 
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tithe of what it muſt be now.. The ſhips, 
however, and ſeamen which we have abroad, 


muſt have been brought home, and what was 


due to them muſt have been diſcharged. — 
There was yet worſe than this. A large debt, 
o ing to the Navy and the Army, muſt be paid. 

We had new Countries to take poſſeſſion of and 
ſettle. We had Minorca to repoſſeſs, and we had 
ſubſidies to pay to Germany. And could all 
this be done without expence ? Confider im- 
partially the great demands which the Go- 
vernment might foreſee would be made on 
them for money, and you will wonder both that 
they did not raiſe more, and that any people 
can have effrontery enough to ſay that what 


they have raiſed is too much. 


But! it is aſked, Where is the benefit of the 


Peace, if we mult ſtill continue to run ourſelves 


farther in debt? And there are people weak 
enough, for want of conſideration, to think 
there is ſome weight in what the queſtion 


2 pleaſed to know, 
Firſt, That the ſum borrowed now is not 


of what muſt have been borrowed, had the 


War continued. 


Secondly, That it is borrowed at a much leſs 
intereſt than we muſt have given for it to 


have carried on the War. 


Thirdly, That the firſt year of the Peace, 


whenever it had been made, would have been 
equally expenſive. or even more ſo, if we 


ſhould have carried on our conqueſts farther, 


and 


implies. In anſwer to it however they may 


more than one third, or perhaps one fourth 
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and have had more new Countries to take 
| poſſeſſion 3 


The difference, therefore, betwixt making 
the Peace as we did, and carrying on the 
War a year longer, is, that we are now 15 
millions, or more than 15 millions, leſs in 
debt than we ſhould have been the next year, 
if the next had been the firſt year after the 
Peace; and have“ oo, ooo J. leſs to pay yearly 
for intereſt. Such is the benefit of the Peace 
in point of immediate expence ! and ſo ab- 
ford and unreaſonable is the infinuation, that 
we might as well have continued the War, 
I raged. dtd 
Peace! Wy 

But, if money muſt be borrowed, why muſt 
it be borrowed by taxing Cyder ? Why muſt 


the man who grows apples in his -orchard, 
grind them in his houſe, and uſes the liquor 

in his family, pay a tax for it? 
Let me here be permitted to aſk the Cyder- 
Gentry, if they have not as t a ſhare in 
the liberty, the trade, and the glory of their 
Country as any of thoſe who make no Cy- 
der? If they hs, why ſhould they not 
bear an equal ſhare of the burthen 
to be borne for the maintenance of theſe 
advantages ? The drinker of Malt Bquor uor pays 
more taxes than one for eve of liquor 


be provides, either for the uſe of h farnily, 


or the entertainment of his friends. Why 


» A Sum near equal to what is raiſed a Land-Tax 
4 tmenirs v 
then 
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then ſhould the Gentleman who ſup 

family, and entertains his friends MV Cyder, 
pay nothing for all his liquor ? Can any thing 
more unequitable ? 

The Cyder Counties will not pretend that 
their liquor is not fo good as ours. If we 
may judge of the comparative goodneſs of 
the two liquors by the prices they bear, 


when carried to diſtant markets, the Cyder 


muſt have the preference. For, notwithſtand- 
ing it is ſo much lighter taxed, and ſo much 
cheaper made, we find that it can be often 
fold at a much better price than 1 is ever given 


for Ale or Beer. 


Yet this delicious liquor has been made 
and drunk in the greateſt plenty by a Gentle- 
man who pays nothing for it towards the 
| ſupport of his Country, while another Gen- 
tleman who uſes a leſs quantity of Malt 
liquor pays above 20, 3o, or 40 Guineas. 
And what is the reaſon given why the 
Cyder-drinker ſhould be excuied? It has 
been faid © becauſe he grows it in his own 
« orchard, makes it in his own houſe, &c.” 


But this talking is ſtuff, not worthy to be 


anſwered. Does not the drinker of Beer too 


grow the Barley in his own field, malt it in 


His own kiln, and ſpend it in his own family ? 
Gentlemen, and even Farmers too, did how- 
ever do fo before the Exciſe on Malt took 
place. And, if they have forborne to do it 
fince, becauſe they would not have their 
houſes viſited by an officer, this is the burthen 
of the Exciſe. And a drinker of Cyder, 


who 


—_—_—_———. 


_ unjuſt and fooliſh. Unjuſt, becauſe every 


is procured. Fooliſh, becauſe the pr 
of a Tax laid partially will not be equal 
to that of the ſame Tax made general, and 
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who for the fame reaſon ſhould ſend his 
apples to be ground at a neighbour's mill, 
would have no more reaſon to eomplain than 
they have. 

it is no doubt unhappy for a Country to 
find itſelf obliged to tax any neceſſary com- 


medities of its own growth. But, when 


any Country is obliged to do fo, every mem- 
ber of the community ought, according to 
his rank and ability, to be taxed equally. To 


tax one, and not another, would be both 


one who ſhares the advantage, ſhould alſo 
xpence by which that advantage 


ſhare the e 
uce 


conſequently, the Government, for want of its 
fuil revenue, will either be obliged to impoſe 
ſome other Tax to ſupply the deficiency, or 
find itſelf curbed in its operations for the 


public benefit. LOS 

I need not take pains to ſhew thatit is both 
unreaſonable and ungenerous, in any party of 
the people, to defire to be excuſed from bearing 


their proper ſhare of the public burthens. The 


meanneſs and baſeneſs of ſuch a defire are too 
flagrant for any Engliſhman to own himſelf, 
in plain terms, guilty of it. Yet an 


fition is made to the law, which taxes Cyder. 


Was a computation to be made of the 
quantity of Cyder drank tax-free in the King- 
dom every year ſince the firſt Exciſe was laid 


on Malt and Malt liquor, and the ſum cal- 
culated 
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culated which a Tax on ſuch quantities of 
Cyder, equal to that paid by Malt, and the 
liquor made of it in the ſame years reſpective- 
ly, would amount to. was another compu- 
tation to be made of the monies paid by Malt 
and its liquor all along more than were paid 
by proportionable quantities of ſuch Cyder in 


the fame years as on account of ſale was 
charged with fome duty, was another 


computation to be made what would be the 


amount of the intereſt on theſe ſeveral ſums 
from the years when they would have been 


collected to the preſent, at the rate of intereſt. 


paid by the Government in the ſeveral years 


it would appear prodigious. And yet it would 


be no more than what has been paid, in this 


courſe of years, by thoſe who have not drank 


| Cyder for thoſe who have. Nay, the ſum 


would be. leſs than what we have paid for 
them. For, had theſe ſums been brought 
into the treaſury duly as they ought, we 
ſhould not have had ſo much money to bor- 
row, nor conſequently ſo high an intereſt to 
give for that we have borrowed. 


; to deſire our good neighbours would be pleaſ- 
ed to take their ſhare of the burthen with us? 


years, a reaſon for their being ſuffered to go 
tree longer? So, it ſeems, hey x think ; and 
are 


fince. and were all the ſums ariſing from 
theſe ſeveral calculations to be caſt into one, 


And is it then unreaſonable for us at laſt 


Is their having gone free from it, while we 
have been ſweating under it theſe hundred 


1.8 


are for turning the world upſide down, becauſe 


can provoke thoſe who are not 


on Malt liquor was propoſed in council, 1 
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they are not ſo ſuffered. 
at they were as quiet as lambs, when cac 

additional duty after another was laid on Beer, 
and when a duty of two ſhillings per quarter 
was added to the four ſhillings per quarter 


which Malt paid before. Shame 2 to them 


for their unbrotherly ſelfiſhneſs ! | 
But, in the — common ſenſe, what 

Cyder-drinks -— 

ers to join with them in the cry? What has 
bewitched the commonalty of London to ex- 


claim fo much againſt a Tax on Cyder? Do 


they reliſh their Porter ſo much better fince 


the additional duties have * lowered it in 


ſtrength, and obliged them to give a half- 
penny a quart more for it? 
It has been faid, that, when the Jaſt Tax 


Lord Bute objected to it, and was for 


the money wanted on ſome other fund. f 
have not heard that he mentioned the 


cular one he would recommend inſtead of it. 
= it * Ago 
he 


probable, from what he has 
had a Tax on Cyder in his 
view. And, ſuppoſe a Tax had been then laid 
2 ra cars which was laid on 
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Beer, it would have been ſurely by much the 


more reaſonable and equitable meaſure. i 
Indeed for theſe many years a Tax on Cy- ; 
der would have been the moſt reatonable and | 


equitable Tax which could have been laid. 
| Becauſe one part of the Country ought not 
to have had a ſecond burthen laid on it, be- 
fore every part had been made to take its 
proper ſhare of the firſt. But this the Cyder 
Counties are not even now obliged to do, f 
For the four ſhillings per hogſhead, which 
they pay, is much ſhort f the duties we pay 
on Malt and Hops. They are too greatly fa- 


voured in the conſideration had of their poorer : 
fort of people. Among us, if a poor family 
brews a of Malt into what they call * 


Beer, to carry into the field with them in 
harveſt, they pay Exciſe for the liquor in the 
Malt it is brewed with. But a Cyder-drink- 
ing family, if they can content themſelyes 
with four hogſheads, may regale themſelves 

plentifully with a ſtrong generous liquor the 

whole year round, without paying to the G Gor 
vernment the value of a ſtraw. x 
And yet theſe people com and. 

out of P hardſhip laid on * * 2 
affront this is to the common ſenſe of the reſt 
of the Kingdom, to think we will tamely 
hear it! What an inſult to ſuppo 


Pe $I „ T: . . 


ſe we are ca- 

able of being perſuaded to join with them! 

intend, it ſeems, the next feffions of 
Parliament, to petition that the Law which ; 

taxes their liquor may be repealed. If they 
are ſhameleſs enough to do fo, I hope the 1 | 


„ . IEEED 


of it that we ourſelves are convinced the Law 
is an unjuſt one, inaſmuch as we have nothing 
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of the Kingdom will petition that it may be 
perpetuated. If we do not, let us never more 
complain of Debts or Taxes. For the Taxes 
will lie on us the heavier, and our Debts muſt 


remain unpaid the longer, in proportion as 
the funds eſtabliſhed for theſe purpoſes fall 
ſhort of producing what is neceſſary for pay- 


ment of the one, and relieving the other. If | 


therefore we ſubmit to the repeal of the Cy- 
der-Bill, without endearouring to prevent it, 
we ſhall deſerve to ſuffer all the inconveni- 
cies of Debts and Taxes without end. 


Perhaps our petitioning againſt ſuch a re- 


peal may, in one view, be as unneceſſary as 
the Cy —— s petitioning for it may be 
— — For it cannot be ſuppoſed that 


the Parliament will be influenced to comply 
with a demand fo fooliſn and unjuſt. Vet, 


in another view, our petitioning may be very 
proper, (and in this view the more general 


and univerſal ſuch Petitioning ſhall be the 


better) as otherwiſe we ſhall expoſe the Le- 
giſlature to be traduced by petulant and ſcur · 
rilous tongues, which will not fail to ch 

them with corruption, and pretend in proof 


to ſay againſt its Let us petition then, 
if % be only to _ nds af abuſe out 
of the mouths of factious ſeditious dema- 
gogues. 

Suppoſing, however, the Bill was to be 
repealed, what is to be charged with the 


Gy rk taken from the Cyder? 


I with 
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I wiſh the Applemen would tell us. And 
perhaps they have an anſwer ready, viz. that 


we may lay three ſhillings and fix pence, or 


ten ſhillings more upon every barrel of Beer ; 


two ſhillings or four ſhillings on every quar- 
ter of Malt, or two pence or three pence 
pound of Hops. Any, or all 


more on eve 
of theſe, I ſuppoſe, will ſatisfy them very 
well; and if the Parliament thinks any, or 


all of theſe, more reaſonable than the Tax on 


Cyder, I ſball, as becomes a good ſubject, 
ſubmit to it, and endeavour to get a houſe in 


my eſtate lay in ſome Cyder County! 
But we are told, that the Apple- trees are 
« all to be deſtroyed ; that the woful havock 
« 1s begun 
« if the Bill be not ſooner repealed, will be 
« completed.” I am afraid this is a mere 
| humbug. Could I ſuppoſe it true, I would 
call my neighbours of Herefordſhire and De- 
vonſhire good Commonwealth's-men, and 


ment. This they can never do, while they 


drink Cyder, and Cyder is taxed but after 
the preſent rate. But let them drink any 
thing elſe, and I will acknowledge them fair 


fellow-ſubjets. I doubt though they will 
not continue ſo long. For they will ſoon 


find the difference, and fall to planting their 


orchards again. And (to ſhew I am not har- 


dened in malice againſt them) I hereby * 
8 


ſome Cyder County as faſt as I can. O! that 


„and by this time twelve- month, 


think them diſpoſed to do juſtice to us by 
taking on themſelves an equal ſhare of the 
expences neceſſary for the ſupport of Govern- 
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« Cyder ſhould be taxed as well as Malt, 
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retainers have broke out and been any way 
diſcharged? In the n 
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tiſe the nurſery-men to provide themſelves of 
a good choice of Apple-trees, againſt the call 
which may be expected for them. 

But, if it is proper and reaſonable that 


why muſt this Tax be collected by Exciſe ? 
For this plain reaſon, becauſe it cannot be 
collected by any other way. I ſuppoſe our 
forefathers had as ill a will to be exciſed, as 
we can have. They had too more reaſon to 
be afraid of it, as being quite ſtrangers to it, 


and not knowing but that the great horns it 
is drawn with, were to be uſed for bad pur- 


poſes. So a prim laſs of the town, when 
ſhe pays a vilit to the country, thinks every 


_ dairy cow which ſtands in her way a terrible 
animal; while the country girl, who has been 
_ uſed to ſtroke their paps from the time ſhe 
could reach them, and to drive the beaſts 
backward and forward from the time ſhe was 
able to walk after them, knows them to be 


very harmleſs, inoffenſive, humble creatures. 
We have had experience of Exciſe, are 


grown familiar with him, and know that he 


is attended with none of thoſe dangerous and 


miſchievous qualities with which he has been 
charged. He has now lived among us theſe 
100 years. What riots has he been guilty 


of? What outrages has he committed? Has 
he not always kept himſelf within the ſtricteſt 


bounds of decency and order ? If any of his 


obſtreperons, have they not been immediately 
time has not the 


- 
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ſtate been ſerved by him to better purpoſe 
than it could have been by any other officers? 
Has not that wickedeſt and moſt miſchievous 
of all enemies to government, Smuggling, been 
more checked by him than it could have been 
by any thing elſe ? And, if it has not been 
quite deſtroyed, has its preſervation been 
owing to any thing elſe but Exciſe's having 
his hands tied up from acting freely againſt it? 
Why then do we pretend to be afraid of 
Exciſe ? Why ſhould we think he will not be, 
for the time to come, the ſame tractable, ſubmiſ- 
five, harmleſs creature he has been hitherto ? 
It was obſerved that our anceſtors had as 
great averſion to an Exciſe as we can have, 
and had more pretence for ſuch averſion. 


| Yet they yielded to the neceſſity of ſubmit- 


ting to be exciſed. And why ſhould not we? 
Such is the mean ſelfiſhneſs of mankind, that 
no other method can ſecure the Government, 
the dues which have been given to it. Look 
to the Tax on Plate! how much does its 

3 uce fall ſhort of what was exp from 
it ! Enquire of that on Wheels, and you will 
wonder it yields ſo much. What occaſions 
the difference? One is ſubject to the inſpec- 


tion of Exciſe, the other truſted to the honour 


of the people who are to make the payment. 
4 ey are, which, taken 3 
mould teach us the wiſdom of making much 
more uſe of Exciſe than we do. 
And yet the worſt circumſtance, attending 
the Plate - tax, is its deficiency. But the want 
of Exciſe in many other inſtances is the 
ENS 
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encouragement of Smuggling. And what a 
villainous race of vipers do we thereby encou- 
rage? Men who are profeſſed foes to order, 
juſtice, and government ! who are more cloſely 
connected with our Enemies than with us! 
and are always ready to give them the intel- 
ligence which may do us moſt miſchief, and 
which can be given by none but ſuch a ſort 
of people! 
Of this the Kingdom ſeemed very ſenſible 
in the war we waged with France fixteen or 
ſeventeen years ago ; and, fince that time, I 
think, ſeverer laws have been made for re- 
preſſing Smuggling. We find, however, that 
nothing of this kind will do. The lawleſs, 
licentious life, theſe fellows live, and the 
great gains they make to ſupport themſelves 


in it, will always keep up the party, while 


there are any commodities capable of being 
run in upon us; ji. e. while they can find 
among us a vent for foreign goods, at a price 
ſufficiently better than they give for them 
abroad. And they will always find ſuch a 
vent for thoſe foreign goods which we charge 
with high duties, unleſs more effectual means 
can be diſcovered for ſpoiling their markets 
than have been tried yet. 
What then is to be done? Shall we take 
off the duties from foreign commodities ? Or 
lower them till they will not afford encou- 
ragement for Smuggling ? No, ſurely; for 
this would be flying to a remedy which is 
worſe than the diſtemper it is to cure. It 
would be in effect taxing our own commodi- 


C 2 ties 
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ties ſo much the higher. The Supply necef- 
fary for Government muſt be raiſed. And if 
it cannot be raiſed on foreign commodities, 
which * ſhould be made to pay as much to- 
wards it as they will bear, it muſt be raiſed 
on thoſe of our own produce. But this would 
breed many miſchiefs. It would burthen our 
people, and tie them np to fewer conveni- 
encies of life ; — it would enhance the price 


of labour, and make our manufactures come 


dearer to the merchant ; — it would conſe- 
quently give a great advantage to our rivals 


in trade at foreign markets; and after all—it 
would enable our rivals, or perhaps even our 


enemies, to draw away our money for com- 


modities which they would afford in our own 


markets cheaper than we could ſell ſuch of 
the ſame kind as are raiſed among ourſelves. 
And this, by leſſening the conſumption of our 


own- produce, on which the Supply was to 


de raiſed, would oblige us to tax ſome other 

article to make up the deficiency which would 
be thus occaſioned. 3 Ty 

Compare, in this view, the two commo- 


ter, for a year or two paſt, has been to be 
bought among us cheaper than the former. 


This certainly ſhould not have been fuffered, 


If it could have been prevented. For, as much 


as the Brandy has prejudiced the ſale of Rum, 
ſo much have we been weakened, and our 


enemy has been ſtrengthened. 


expence of bringing our Rum home, may, 


7 


dities of Rum and French Brandy. The lat- 


The Peace, by leſſening the hazard and 


: 

J 
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= 
| ſuggeſted to me by the mention of theſe two 
oppoſites, Smuggling and Exciſe ; the anſwer 
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perhaps, now have given it the advantage of 
its rival in the open market. But it may alſo, 


perhaps, have given Brandy an equal advan- 


tage, if not in the fair Trader's hands, yet in 


the Smuggler's, by opening the road over the 
water, and letting it have a clearer paſſage 
than it could have in time of War. And lay - 


ing a higher duty on it would give thoſe ver- 


min ſtill more advantage. And exciſed it 1s, 
as I expect to be here told, already.—The 
evil may ſeem then to be too deſperate to ad- 
mit of any remedy. And probably it is fo, 


as the caſe ſtands with us at preſent. For 
the articles which are not exciſed give occa- 


fion for ſo much, and fo gainful an employ- 


ment of Smugglers, that they can afford and 
find opportunity to deal in Brandy and Tea 


in ſuch a manner as it would be impoſſible 
for them to do, were other articles laid un- 


der the ſame reſtraints that theſe are. But 


the full diſcuffion of this point would be too 
large a digreſſion from my principal ſubje&t. 
beg leave, however, to propoſe a queſtion 


to which will, I am perſuaded, highly deſerve 
our ſerious confideration ; viz. During the 
2 an Exciſe has been eſtabliſhed in 
his Kingdom, which party has been guilty 
of the worſt EY that of "Yu Ex. 
Ciſe, or that of Smuggling ? I wiſh I could 
give, I with I could fee, in anſwer to this 
queſtion, a complete catalogue of the crimes 
chargeable on the one, and on the other. 
| C 3 VWhick 
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Which liſt would be longeſt, and filled with 
the molt ſhocking enormities? = 

I beg leave alio to propoſe another queſ- 
tion :——FHow much may the public revenue 
be ſuppoſed to have loſt, fince the year 173 3. 
by rejcction of the Bill which would have 
ſubjected Wine and Tobacco to the laws of 
Exciſe? That it has loſt a great deal by Wine 
ſmuggled into the Country is not to be doubt- 
ed. That it has loſt more by Liquor made 
here, and ſold as Wine, ſeems to be generally 
believed. How aſtoniſhing would be the ac- 

count (would ſome intelligent friend of truth 

be at the pains of giving it on a fair calcu- 
lation) of the many Millions we ſhould now 
have beeri in debt lefs than we are, had that 
falutary A& paſſed into a Law ! But let not 
theſe Millions, how many ſoever they are, be 
thought the greateſt advantage the Public 
would have reaped from it. 8 
The Lives and Health of its members are 
the chief conſideration a Community can pay 
regard to. The wholeſomeneſs of what they 
eat and drink, therefore, ſhould engage its pe- 
culiar attention. Eſpecially if they are gwen 


to be free in the uſe of any particular liquor, 


care ſhould be taken that they may have that 
liquor as good as poſſible. What then muſt 
we think of our people's drinking ſuch quan- 
tities of Mine, as it is called, brewed in the 
vintner's cellars ? The number of people hurt 

by this practice cannot be known. That very 
many are can hardly be doubted. We know too 
it is a common practice with phyſicians to 
DIC- 


would the Country, which buys all its Wines 


ſubjects Cyder to ſuch Exciſe. It is commonly 
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preſcribe Wine as a vehicle for their medi- 
cines, or as a medicine, and cordial itſelf, to 


induſtrious people who have loſt their health, 


and would not afford themſelves Wine on any 
other conſideration than the recovery of it. 
How melancholy is it then to think that theſe 
poor people, when they have ſpent more than 


would ſubſiſt their whole family a day on 


Wine as a cordial for themſelves, ſhould be 


put off with unwholeſome ſtuff worſe for them 


than what they could have at home, without 
any extraordinary expence! 
Now theſe grievances would be prevented 


by putting Wine under the care of Exciſe. 


As the vintners could then have no liquor in 


their vaults, but what came into them with 


a permit, they could not put off ſuch ſtuff 
upon us for Wine as they do now. Nor 


at a price which ſuppoſes they have paid the 


| proper duty, pay the Tax for ſuch an immenſe 


quantity more than the Government receives 
a farthing for. 2 3 
Perhaps the check which will be given to 
theſe practices by the Exciſe on Cyder is no 


ſmall motive to the clamour which many of 


the diſcontented make againſt the Law which 


ſaid, that the vintners uſe great quantities of 
Cyder in brewing Wines; and, if they do, 
they will find themſelves laid under ſome 
difficulty by this Law. For they will not 
now be able to get the Cyder fo ſnug and fo 


cleverly into their cellars, as they uſed to do. 
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And thus the Law may be attended with far- 
ther good effects than it promiſes at firſt view; 
though theſe, as we have ſeen, are ſuch as 
afford abundant reaſon for all well-wiſhers to 
their Country to be zealous for its perpetua- 
There are, perhaps, few of my readers whoſe 
own reflections will not ſuggeſt to them many 
_ inſtances of Frauds whereby Smuggling is 
encouraged, the fair Trader injured, and the 
Government defrauded, which an Exciſe on 
thoſe articles would effectually prevent. Such, 


however, as would have better information 


on this ſubje& than I ean give them, may be 


$ laid open, &c.“ 3 
I know not, candid reader, whether you 


will not think that I have run into a digreſ- 
fion. If I have, it is ſuch a one as my ſub- 


ject led me naturally into, and I beg you will 
be pleaſed to pardon it. 

But, whatever may be thought of the Exciſe 
in other inſtances, there is certainly no reaſon 
to complain of it with regard to Cyder. For 
It is, as far as Cyder is concerned, no other 


than the ſame harmleſs thing which has ſo 


long watched the Malt without doing any 
kind of miſchief, or giving any kind of of- 
fence. It never, unleſs on ſome very reaſon- 
able grounds of ſuſpectiug unfair manage- 

ment, offers to come into your houſe with- 


out aſking leave, nor but by day. And, when 


admitted, it quietly does its bufineſs, and de- 
r 3 | "part 


pleaſed to read the book Mr. Janſſen publiſh- 
ed a few months ago intitled—* Smuggling 


| 
| 
| 
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to a neighbouring mill, as we do the barley 


_ grievance what it will, the 
1s, the more ungenerous and baſe it is for 
them to defire their fellow-ſubjects, who are 

already burthened heavier | their own ac- 

a — to pay it for them. 
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TY parts in a very few minutes. And he does 


this only for two or three weeks, while 
the Cyder is making; and never offers to 
diſturb you, during all the reſt of the year. 
If he ſhould chance to have any difference 


with you, your neighbours, the Gentlemen 


of the Country, the Juſtices of the Peace, are 


to determine it. If you do not care to 


have him ſo much as look into your houſe, 
you need not. It is but ſending your mill 
to a neighbouring houſe, or your apples 


we would have malted to a neighbouring kiln, 


and you are free from having any thing to do 
with him. Or, if this would be more trouble 
than you care to give yourſelf, it is but paying 


five ſhillings a year for as many as you have in 


family above cight years of age, and he will 


not offer to come near you. And can five- 
and-twenty or thirty ſhillings a year (for not 

one quarter of the people who complain have 
— 61 five or fix heads taxable in their 
family) be ſuch a grievance But, be the 
the ſum 


I am not willing to charge theſe — 


Gentlemen with diſaffection to his Majeſty, 


or an inclination to diſturb their Country's 
Peace, though they make this unreaſonable 
in a manner that looks like it. For 
mankind are capable of thinking themſelves 


injured, 


| ling among ourſelyes is not the way to mend 
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injured, when a new burthen is laid upon 
them, be the impoſition of it ever fo reaſon- 
able or neceſſary. They find themſelves lefs 
eaſy than they were, grow impatient, and 
complain. But generally time cools them, 
reaſon recovers its authority, and orders re- 
fleion to ſhew them the wrong judgment 
their firſt feelings led them into, and diſpoſe 


trymen. They will ſee the unreaſonableneſs 
of the complaints they now make. And 


will pay them chearfully ; thankful that they 
are not the fruits of an inglorious War, or a 


flaviſh Peace, but the * of a War 


which has ſet our name high among the na- 
tions, and are accompanied with a Peace, 
which, if we do not abuſe the advantages it 
gives us, will not fail of extending every day 


our Trade and our Glory, while it reduces, 


every year, our Taxes. 


But what a horrid abuſe of theſe advantages 


it is to ſquabble among ourſelves! To throw 


dirt in the face of that Government, to whoſe 


prudence and humanity we owe them ! 

 Bethink yourſelves, O my Countrymen, 
what a gulf of diſtraction and miſery you 
ate running headlong into! Be the Peace as 
bad as.you will have it be thought, quarrel- 


It. 


them to reſignation and acquieſcence. And 
this, I hope, will, in a few months, be the 
_ caſe with my, at preſent, diſcontented Coun- 


though with us they lament, that the neces 
fities of the Government oblige it to lay ſuch 
heavy Taxes on its ſubjects, yet with us they 


"| 
>" 


it. But it is a ſure way to render all its ad- 


ſhould and might have been, ought to feel our 


forced to relinquiſh their great offices and 


and glory? Our complaint has been h 
our grievance redreſſed. Nothing ſurely 


to the Sovereign, who fo graciouſly conde- 
ſcends to be guided by the judgment of his 
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vantages uſeleſs to us, if it is a good one. 
The cry one while was, that the men who 
made a Peace, which was not as good as it 


reſentment. They have felt it. They have 
been driven from their poſts : Have been 


honours, and content themſelves with the 
income of their private fortunes, and the ſta- 
tion of private ſubjects. The adminiſtration 


too is put into the hands of men who are 
certainly neither Scotſmen, nor Jacobites. 
What can we have more? Ve, I fay, my 


friends, we who have no private intereſt to 


byaſs us, no particular turn to be ſerved, either 


by one Stateſman or another? We who muſt 


ſwim or fink with the fortune of our Country, 


and fee] whatever mifery She ſuffers, and can 
_ thrive only when She triumphs in 1 
re- 


mains (for the Peace muſt now be what it is) 
but that we compoſe ourſelves to ſuch quiet- 
neſs and duty, as may beſt ſhew our loyalty 


People, and beſt improve the Peace, which 
we muſt abide by, to our comfort and hap- 


pineſs. 


I 'am ſenſible that the declaimers, whoſe 


turbulent oratory has kept our paſſions ſo alert 
hitherto, will tell us, It is not yet time for 
< us to be eaſy. That, though the men 


| 46 are 
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% are removed, the ſame meaſures are till 
« purſued, &c. &c.” 


It is now evident enough what meaſures 


they mean; and that the fame complaint 


will ſtill be made, whatever men are em- 
ployed, and whateyer meaſures are taken, till 


they and their patrons have forced themſelves 
into the power they 
| deed they will be fatisfied, and tell us, that 


ve ought to be fo too. That is, ſuch of them 


as can get the power and places they want 
will be compoſed. But ſuch as ſhall chance 
to miſs their aim will continue the cry. We 
ſhall be ſtill told, that men only, not meaſures, 


are changed. And we muſt open our mouths 


again, and tear our throats anew. 


Can the Patriot and the Noble Duke, 


whom, for the 


greateſt Part of his Life he 


Acrimony, ever unite kindly ? They may eat 


and drink healths together ; but can they 


guide meaſures together? Can either the one 


conſent to employ a bribe, or the other truſt 


to 


man, and put on the good Chriſtian, as mu- 


tually to forget and forgive what has paſt be- 


tween them? Will the vile and infamous 
aſperſions with which each has beſpattered 


the other, never boil up in their ambitious 


ſtomachs ? Is it poſſible that their reconcili- 


ation ſhould be any other than that of An- 


tony and Octavius, when they thought it 


neceſſary to join their forces, till, by the ruin 


of 


contend for, Then in- 


has oppoſed with ſo much Vehemence and 


good management without a bribe? Can 


they, both of them, fo far lay aſide the State(- 


* 


eſted views. Till after the battle of Philippi 
till Charles and all who wiſhed well to 


ſettling 
the whole plan with the other. But—ſee ! What turns 
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of the Senate and true Republicans, they 


could make the ſtage clear for the deciſion 


of their own differences ? 


Poſſibly the illuſtrious quondam Compeer of 
the great Commoner may be the egg to this 
oil and vinegar, the Lepidus to cement a 
thort-lived tem union between this An- 
tony and this Octavius. But can the inflex1- 


dle Patriot again permit his name to be joined 


with that of ſuch a Lepidus, though it were 


but on a Tobacco-box ? Can he forget the ſhort 


turn he made from him, when they part- 


ed“? It is impoffible that ſuch high am- 
 bitious ſpirits, men ſo verſed in the doublings 


of ſtate intrigue, who have ſo often and ſo 
violently differed, ſhould ever cordially unite, 
and purſue one reaſonable end with diſinter- 


ORavius and Antony could unite their forces; 


him, were ruined, the Scottiſh Kirk, the 
Engliſh Preſbytery, and Cromwell's 
dents, could be ſworn brethren ;— and, till 


| George is humbled, and his loyal adherents 


cruſhed, the preſent eating Junto may api in 


the ſame diſh. 


* It has been ſaid, that, during the union of theſe TWO, 
one of them thought he had brought matters to bear as 
he would have them, and ſpent a long evening in 


there are in the world The Right Honourable Gen- 


tleman had no ſooner left his friend's houſe, than he went 


1 þ qo great man, and before day agreed with him on 


different from that he had juſt before ſettled 
x his ( ompeer. 
But 
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But we know how well the two ambitious 
Romans and the Britons of the laſt Century 
agreed, when they had deſtroyed their com- 
mon enemies; and may from thence form no 
Improbable gueſs how long the malecontents 
of the preſent time will hang together, after 
they have ſurmounted the oppoſition with 
which they now contend. Alarming thought! 
that there ſhould be a poſſibility of our fal- 
ling from the height of glory and proſperity, 
where we are at preſent feated, into the con- 
fuſion, anarchy, and miſery, which followed 
the year 1648! 3 n 
I his however can be prevented by nothing 
but a ſteady adherence to the principles and 
* of a dutious Loyalty. While we 
ave the King at our head, we may be able to 
ſtem the ſtrongeſt current of Faction, and at 
force it to confine itſelf to its proper 
dirty ſubterraneous channel, while the ſtream 
of Loyal Affection, pure, unſullied, and un- 
diſturbed, wafts the gay veſſel of the Com- 
monwealth ſecurely and merrily along the 
ſhores of peace, plenty, and happineſs. But, 
ſhould we ſuffer the King to be ſubdued and 
forced to reſign himſelf up into the hands of 
the oppoſition, peace and tranquillity will be 
{ſtrangers to our coaſts. Who will turn out 
the Cromwell, and ſhake the rod of iron over 
us, I cannot pretend to fay *. But ſome 


*I have faid above I cannot pretend to ſay, who 


e will turn out the CROMWELL, and ſhake — 
= « rod 
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Dictator, or arbitrary tyrannical Pro- 
tectar, muſt be ſubmitted to: whoſe Praſcrip- 


& rod of iron over us.” But, ſince I wrote this, a pretty 
plain diſcovery has been made, who aims at it. Read 
the conference between his Majeſty and Mr. Pitt. Could 
it have been thought poſſible for any man's effrontery to 
have ariſen ſo high, if we had not ſuch a proof of it? 
Nothing leſs than the filling all Offices, and the turning 
aut every one who dared to think differently from his 
ProteQtorſhip ! It is not a Year ſince we had a great 
noiſe made about one member's being aſked to give his 
vote agreeably to his Patron's Judgment. OW —W——ñ—ñ 
are proſcribed, and rendered incapable of ſerving 
Country at once in one Houſe, and no-body knows 
many in the other. What will this man do, when he has 

the Army at his beck ?—/7ic niger eſt, banc tu, Romane, 
Caveto. | | 

3 nave bao > ove as to remark on this gent! 
ance. To ſhew I have to ſpy out Modeſty as 
20 other thing, I go = ths —— of his R 
Highneſs, the Duke of Newcaſtle, and the 
' who have condeſcended to liſt 
under his Sublime Highneſs's banner. How graciouſl 
they fall down and humble themſelves, that the 


ly 
8 


8 


2 


4; 
b 


con- 
<< pregation of the poor may fall into the of their 
«© Captain” Pſal. x. 11. Well may expect the 
bleſſedneſs promiſed in the other Scriptures to the meck- 


erited ! namely, to poſſeſs the Earth.” 
Bia. xxxvii. = But fon they to for 
Pſalms fo far as to leave out of their ſcheme 
part of the Text laſt quoted, and not wiſh 
<« refreſhed in the multitude of Peace? or, as in the laſt 
« Tranſlation, not delight themſelves in the abundance of 
Peace? Fr 

Another remark I beg leave to make on this confer- 
ence, is, it ſhews that the principal conſideration of the 
Faction which oppoſes the King, is no other than the 
acquirement of thoſe tempting Poſts and Places which 
bring Power and Profit. The Patriot it ſeems could not 
enter into his Majeſty's ſervice, unleſs he was to have 
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tions and Impo/itions will make us know the 
value of the Liberty we now enjoy by making 
us feel ahe want of it. 


But 


& the of all Offices: i. e. be df gon wie 

8 of affairs, u it in his 

power to keep thoſe quiet, who, 

ze him 2; well as cut any other, if be ha 

fop to ſtop their mouths with. 

| Does he think though, that, even if he was to be 
| Grand Vizier, and have the world to diſpoſe of, he 


content every one ? Let the Reader think what anſwer 


can be given to this queſtion, and how much quieter we 
hell be under Mr. Pit, _—_ 14 — 


—— may tat, purkegs, remember the accent 


given as of the Conference referred to in this note fo 
well, as not to have an imclination, on this mention oj 


to read it again. They may, therefore, if they 
> bere read it as I found it in my Weekly Fournal. © 


W 


his MH. and Mr. P. 
His. M. in Conſideration of the preſent di 
his ſubjects, had, upon the death of the 
mont, reſolved to facrifice all private reſentment to pub- 
| lick union and peace; and there being then two of the 
gre cos of State vacant, viz. Secretary of State and 
Preſident of the Council, and two or more perſons 


willing to ſubmit to honourable removes (one of whom 
was firſt Lord of the Treaſury) his M. was in 


ogy ap 


the great leader of that party, 


r 
which he was ſent for to his M. who crane whos 


Upon 

is before related. Mr. P. upon this 
n ard 41 
ple and humble character to draw his M. 
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ity 


4 


and his preſens 


* 


— > — ß —- 


A — though it was extremely inconvenient for hia 


and manner from the preceding day, he faid, That, 
 confidering the ſtate of the nation and the ſtate of 
be — unleſs the following conditions were granted, 
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But do we now enjoy Liberty? Do 


not the Secretaries of State aſſume a power of 


adminiſtration into a negociation, as it will afterwards 
appear, merely to ſhake the confidence of the admini- 


tration. What he chiefly inſiſted on was to be aſſiſted 
by the able counſel of L. Bute ; but he was anſwered 
that, as this could not be ſeriouſly deſired, fo it was alſa 
impoſſible, becauſe that generous Nobleman had taken 


che reſolution of retiring where even the voice of Faction ; 


and Malice could not pretend he had the ſmalleſt concern 
in public affairs, and this merely for the quiet of the 


private affairs .—Here then the negociation ended; Mr. 
P. deſiring time to conſult his friends till Monday, when 
he returned to his M. and, aſſuming quite a Ther. aber 


he could not propoſe to enter into his M——'s ſervice; 
via. Half Serratary — and to have the diſpoſal 
of all offices. Lord T. firſt Lord of the Treaſury with 
three of his friends in the board (among whom Mr. 
Wilkes is ſuppoſed to have been intended to be one) the 


D. of C. at the head of the Army, and the naming of a 


Secretary at War: Newcaſtle and all his friends to come 
in: Every man who was concerned in making the Peace, 
but Lord Halifax, to go out; and even all who voted for 


To which his M. ſaid, * Sir, I believe, from my feel- 
* in „ e as ever 
onarch ſubmirred to, merely 


D .. i 
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I hope not. I {hould not commend his 
Majeſty's Government, if I thought there was 


ſuaded there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe ſo. The 


commitment of Mr. Wilkes is, 1 in my opinion, 
no fort of proof of it. 


The Juſtices of the Peace often take up 
of offences 
againſt the Law ; and ſometimes theſe ſuſpect- 


and fend to priſon men ſuf} 


ed perſons appear to be innocent; in which 


fore complain of the Juſtices for 
2 or wiſh them to be deprived of 
it ; or, becauſe they pretend to a right of 

ing ſuch a power, ſhould I think myſelf a 
Jotthelels cure in the of my Liberty? 


Not at all! No! not though I ſhould be 
f the unhappy 


ſubject of ſuch a miſta- 
tice ! ſenſible as I ſhould 


than twenty rogues eſcape unpuniſhed to do 


more miſchief. Indeed ſhould any malice, 
and ſeverity, be 


or any unneceſſary petulance 
ſhewn in this exertion of his Worſhip's 


authority, I would complain, and ſeek a pro- 


. 


Mr. Wilkes 


wing us of it, whenever they ſee fit? 


any reaſon to ſuppoſe they did. But I am per- 


cake 1 heanly pity them. But ſhould I there- 


7 ſhould ſuffer 3 ln nd i inconvenience, 
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_ © have been not 
clear an appeal to the populace was neither 
neceſſary, nor proper. But, © as he was a 
© member of the Houſe of Commons, the 
* privilege of Parliament ſhould have pro- 


of this point. 
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Mr. Wilkes has this remedy in his power; 
but, it ſeems, his point is not to vindicate the 
Law, but to inflame the People: not to 


redreſs his wrongs, but to raiſe a mob. I 


hope though the People will fee his deſigns, 


and of conſequence heartily deteſt and abhor 


his practices. 
His friend the Chief Juſtice has very plain- 
ly told us, that had he been a mere pri- 
« vate Commoner, the commitment would 
Thus far then it is 


cc tected him from ſuch an attachment.” | 
T will not preſume to diſpute this point 


with his Lordſhip. That honourable Houſe 
are the proper Judges of it, and will, no 
doubt, take cognizance of it, and do them- 


ſelves and the Nation juſtice. Perhaps, if they 


find reaſon to aſſert this privilege, they will 


alſo ſee reaſon to condemn the abuſe which 


has been made of it, and will ſhew them- 


ſelves aſhamed of a Member who pleads 


their privilege for a ſanction to ſcurrilous 
factious behaviour; who conſults the dig- 
nity of the Houſe fo little as to call in the 


mob to judge of their privileges, and pre- 
tends his being a member of it ſhall protect 


him in abufing his Sovereign, and inſulting 


the Government with impunity. But be 
that as it will; to them leave we the deciſion 


—_ Let 
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Let us obſerve however the wonderful 
nicety there is, at leaſt with reſpect to the 
caſe in hand, in the Chief Juſtice's diſtinction 
between à breach of the Peace, and à tendency 
to diflurb the Peace. | 
Great capacities may perhaps ſee a differ- 


ence between a breach of the Peace, and a 


d:ſturbance of the Peace, though I can per- 
ceive only a diſtinctian. But, ſhould there be 
no real difference in the meaning of theſe 
two words, there may be a great deal of judge- 
ment in changing one for the other. For 
there are thouſands of well-meaning men 


| who, without thinking about the matter, will 
_ readily admit there is a difference from the 


manner in which his Lordſhip uſes them ; 


and thus they reſt ſatisfied that, ſuppoſing 


Mr. Wilkes proved guilty of djfturbmg the 


Peace, he yet is not to be condemned for 


breaking it ; and therefore the treatment he 


has ſuffered on a ſuppoſition that he had 


broke the Peace is fo much the harder. 


But it ſeems this is not all that can be ſaid : 


for him. What he is charged with would, 


if proved, be ſo far from a breach of the 


Peace, that it is not ſo much as a 4/turbance 
of it. It is only a zendency 


me, if I ſhew my ignorance in their Profeſſion. 
J do not pretend to any ſkill in it; but 
endeavour to talk to men of plain underſtand- 
ings in a plain way of reaſoning. 


Be it allowed then that a tendency to com- 


1 wit 2 crime 1s not in the Tye of Law (for 
Goſpel, 


to diſturb the 
Peace. The Lawyers, I hope, will excuſe 
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Peace, though no- body is influenced by the 
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Goſpel, I ſuppoſe, will not be allowed to have 


any thing to do in the caſe) always attended 
with a guilt equal to the actual n of 


it. But ſhall | this conſtruction be extended ta 


caſes of public concern, like that we. are 
now ſpeaking of, where an endeavour to raiſe 
a diſturbance is all that is in the power of 


the Criminal, the actual making the diſturb- 


ance depending on the concurrence of other 


people, on whom the Criminal's endeavours 


may poſſibly have no effect? Is not the man 
guilty of treaſon, who perſuades his fellow- 
ſubjects to encourage a Pretender to invade 
the Kingdom, though no-body liſtens to his 
— Is not the Soldier guilty of 


mutiny, who tells his fellows that their 
Commander does not deſerve their eſteein and 


obedience, though none of them pays any 


regard to him? And does not then a Libel 


againſt the Government diſturb or breał the 


it contains? 

It is true it may be faid of it, that it has 
only a tendency to diſturb the Peace: for it 
may be treated with the contempt it de- 


4 and then the Peace of the Communi- 
ty is not diſturbed by it. But no thanks are 


due for this to the Libeller. He did all that 


was in his power to diſturb it, and ſurely is 


in reaſon to be counted a diſtutber of it. 
If a man puts a lighted torch into the 


thatch of my houſe, with an intention to ſet 


it on fire, ſome good accident or other may 


quench the flame, before it burns down 


D 3 enough 
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enough to do the miſchief; and, if it is not ſeen - 


> Soger is over, no commetion: may be 
made by it. Yet ſhall not the — be 
deemed to have broke the Peace? I beg leave 
to aſk his Lordſhip what he would think, or 
da, were he to find a fellow in the ſtreets 
diſperſing papers which called on the mob to 


_ break into his houſe, turn his ſervants 
did 
or pull it down 


it, and infult himſelf, —if they 
fire to his houſe, or p 
his ears? Would he ſhäke his head, 
and ſay it was too ſoon to get the fellow 
— becauſ: all this had only 4 ten- 
urb the Peace? Would he ſtay 
* was actually aſſembled, and his 
boul broke into befor would fay, <* Seize 
46. 4 the fellow”? O Law! what 
monſter thou art! How eaſily able 
a Ckilfull commanded to confound Reg- 


of my 


words to fatisfy you in fo plain a caſe. That 
the ſcurrility of the Monitors and North- 


Britons is fo infamous, and their miſrepre- 


ſentations ſo notorious, that you need nothing 
more than the Papers themſelves to give you 


a contempt and deteſtation for the men who 


can either write or patronize them. That 


therefore you would have me make good my 


promiſe, and confider the Peace we have late- 
ly mace. That it is faid to be a bad one, 


That you did not want ſo many 


—— „% 
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and you ſhould be glad to find I can prove it 


2 good one 


I fay, glad 
uſe 


to find I can prove it a gend one, 
beca impartial difinterefted perſon 
muſt be better to find he has reaſon to 
be fatisfied, than occafion to complain ; muſt 


rather wiſh to find that the Government he 
lives under has been adminiſtered in ſuch a 


candid 
you. 
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But, before I enter on the merits of the Treaty 
itſelf, it may be proper to confider how farit 


other at the time this laſt was made; what 
may have been the conſequences of our con- 
tinuing the War, one or more years longer. 
Io have continued the War we muſt have 
raiſed more men and more money. Not leſs 
— of either for the current year, than 
ed for the laſt. Perhaps a larger pro- 
tion both of the one and the cer would 
ve been wanted. For the comparative 
| inactivity of the years 1760 and 1761 


they could have been at the end of the very 


cannot be ſuppoſed to be more Sxeftrudtive 
than that of 1762 in Germany. Let the loſs of 
our men there be ſuppoſed equal in cach of 
theſe Campaigns. 

But what a difference muſt there have 
been in the loſs ſuſtained at Belleiſle, and 
that attending the conqueſt of Martinico and 
the Havannah ! The length of the voyage to 
the ſcene of action, the ſeverity and difficul- 


ties of the ſervice, and above all the un- 


healthfulneſs of the climate deſtroyed an 
immenſe number of men the laſt year. 
Let it be conſidered that almoſt all our 
forces, except what was employed i in Germa- 
ny. ſpent the ycar 1761 in the healthful coun- 
tries at Britain, Ireland, North-America, 
and 


was neceſſary for us to make ſome Peace or 


leaves us no room to doubt but that the ſeve · 
ral Corps were much leſs deficient in men at 
the end of the Campaign of 1761, than 


duſy one of 1762. The Campaign of 1761 


_— 
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and Belleiſſe; and this, except 


ſeas, where many 


ſeems very 


kept embodied, that we could not in any 
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xeepe the ming 
affair of Belleiſle, quiet and undiſturbed. 
But in the year 1762 they were either on the 
periſhed; or in the un- 
healthful Caribbee iſlands, or the more un- 
healthful Cuba, or Portugal, which is well 
known to be a country not favourable to 
muſt have leſſened their number much more 
theſe countries, can be cafily brought to 


ad to particulatize the lofſe 


aſt year. But, if the accounts given - 


great as it hath faid to be, yet thus much 

certain. That our Forces wanted 
great numbers of Recruits to make them fit 
for ſervice. Now where were theſe Recruits to 
be found, or at what price were they to be 


7 . -* 5 


It has been faid, in juſtification of the | 
monſtrous expence at which the Militia was 


other 
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willing to 
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e nuinber of men than had been neceſſary in 
. the years paſt.” But this would bean abſolute 
tation of our caſe ;. for in truth 
| the. conqueſts we have made, would have 
made it neceſſary for us to have provided more 
— men: than wouls: Save bean wanted, if we | 
EE It will not, I fappaſe, be pretended,” has, "IF 
| becauſe we have ſo much, it would - 
22 — 

| No; the very reaſon — more. 4 
| War, is, that we had it in our power to-take 
1 every thing from the Enemy. It would there=-- © 
4 3 been expected that we ſhould have 2 
| All poſed of. We muſt then, I ſuppoſe, 4 


Which, as it is well inhabited. and poſſeſſed, I 


3 in ĩts ſeveral parts, both by France and Spain, 
muſt be an attempt equa — 


ET ty to both we made the laſt 
year in [thoſe Seas, I mean Martinito and I 
_ - Cuba; and,: when. we had reduced this 2 


: _ Nor would this have been A. : We | 
1 muſt have ordered General Amherſt to paſs 
the A Mountains, and traverſe the 


vaſt Country of Eaſtern Louiſiana to reduce 
it, while a Fleet failed to itſelf of 
New-Orleans at the mouth of the Miflifippi, 
and the uſeful harbours- of Penſacola and 
Mobile. Florida too, it would have been 
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aid, muſt be taken in, ta make our Settle- 


and prevent Fort Auguſtine 
any: Privateers to diſturb the Navigati- 
on of our ſhips through the. gulph of Florida; 


or we ſhould have been called upon to over- | 


Tun the Provinces: of Mexico and Peru, take 


La Vera Cruz; demoliſh Porto-Bello and Fort 
again, or ſend. our men once more to 


rot under the walls of ( 


1 to Brazil — to 


Spaniards, affſted 2 
ag" Apes Settlements 


8 
Buenos Ayres 
good Allies in its neighbourhood. 

dominions in Europe too, 
muſt = her Pas and 


112 
Here then would ens 


1 But 
in two or three months time ie Enemy. But 


Roe Mw mr. or vi Bots 


was found to require ſo many more men, that 
8. ooo 


ments of Carolina and Georgia more ſecure, 
from harbouring 


"It would alſo have been Gid—it was dd 


defend that Country from any thing the 
"An ne Side the Gavermnent 


of, if ĩt had not 
to ſecure the-territo- 
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theſe two Iſlands ſhould be reduced; and great 
complaints would have been' made, becauſe 
Draper was ſuffered to come home, before he 
had taken them. | | 3 


would have talked of the South Seas, would 
have told us, from the account of Lord Anſon's 
Voyage, what thin 

done, if Corni 

where a Squadron, ſent round Cape Horn, 
might have joined him, and maſtered the 
whole Country. „ „ Hove got 
——— Natives, 

tally hate the Spaniards 

3 their 

with. Here, | 


would have 


have 


* come, by a people who would 
« us as their Deli 4 


Riches and Trade of Liv, and Acapulco par- 
ticularly, would have been diſplayed in ſuch a 
manner as would have made many a well- 
meaning thort-fighted Politician almoſt mad 
for vexation, that the Government took no 
care to plunder them. 
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Nu ſpeculative 
ve formed, and which would have 
r MY OT 
means of reducing our Enemies 


wp 33 Ii 
Policy, and fuch as Miniſtry, if 
OE. lee Ron Me vec 
either overſeen, or ected. a 

I do not 


we ſhould have made all the attem 
I have mentioned within the compaſs 


as of a 


year. But no one can ſay where mens expec- | 
ia, = he nt eG we Tome 


to raiſe a Faction 2 
S have anſwered, 
that all theſe Services could not have been at- 
tended to at once. And yet many would 


3 whatever had been ( they 


the Government, 


— — ——— — 


perhaps erha s have loſt their fingers, toes, or eyes, 
in croſfing the Andes. But no matter for 


1 Writers ; 


CO Tanks, avi by file of ties of 


it would have been 


very man who ſhould be aſked 


de made in the Weſt-Indies or North-America 


_ could we have had them ? 


or the Survivors were barely enough to 
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would have called it) negledted. And, if in 


Dn Governor of Buenos A 


had taken the Portugueſe Colony of St. — 
ment, we ſhould have heard every tool of 
Faction bawling at a great rate, and charg- 

ing the Miniſtry with negligence, incapacity, 
a wilful deſertion of their Country's inte- 
reſts, and every other crime which could 
raiſe a diſcontent and ill-will to them in mens 
minds, becauſe that Colony - had not been 
protected. D 
Several of theſe Attempts would certainly 

have been called for : and particularly ſuch to 


as would have required a number of men at 


leaſt equal to, if not greater than that we em- 


ployed there the laſt year. 


But where 
were not 
ready in America. The brave Fellows to 
whoſe ſervices we owe the advantages of 1762 


ag Brig & 


89 the conqueſts they BEG mage ©. We 


* I am told, in my Country Paper of Saturday Sept. 
17, that, Of 14,000 land forces which reduced the 
Ha :nah, there only remained when given back about 
* 3.500 3 the proporuon by natural death was about fix 
to one of thoſe killed in the ſiege. Such was the in- 


__ * elemeacy of the place to the conſtitution and health of 
„ Britiſh fubjects.” 


* muſt 
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muſt have ſent from hence then in February, 
or ſooner if poſſible, a Corps of 10, ooo 
men; and two months afterwards 8 or 10,000 
more to continue our operations upplying 
the places of thoſe who ſhould have fallen 
in ev Bd Crna, or been Aſt t© 
it. Another of ſome thouſands muſt 
have been ſent to the defence of Brafil ; and 
ſome more muſt, as hath been faid, have 
been diſpatched for Portugal. Services none 
of which could be neglected, whatever we 
were to do beſides. 
All this while no provifion is made for 
Germany, where fewer than 20,000 Britiſh 


Supplies could hardly be ſufficient ; for the 


Cauſe muſt not have been ſtarved there, 


what would this have been 1 


the French liberty to preſent themſelves on 
the borders of the Dutch Provinces, and 


being obliged to begin a War entirely new 
with our Enemies re:nforced with the Dutch 
Armies, the Dutch Shipping, and the Dutch 


Ports. Neither this therefore, nor the other 


Services 
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Services mentioned could have been neg- 
iected, if we would have continued the War 
to an ole. 
But who fell fog 50 or 60,000 men could 
have been now raiſed? Or who will fay that 
a leſs number would have been fufficient 
to have anſwered the occaſions of the War? 
What has been faid hitherto has looked 
only to the want of Landmen. But we ſhould 
have found ourſelves perhaps under a neceſſity 
of either letting our Service cool, or of raifing 
a large number of Recruits to our Sea-Forces. 
Our Fleets ſuffered as great a loſs of men 
the laſt year as our Armies. Admiral Pocock, 
after the Reduction of the Havannah, found 
it neceſſary to ſend to England for an imme- 
diate Reinforcment of 3,000 Seamen. Theſe 
I think, were got by hard preſſing, and ſent 
to him. But, when he had got them, he had 
not enough to bring home all the ſhips which 
were to come hither. Some were left behind 
for want of men to navigate them ; and 
thoſe which came home were in the utmoſt 
_ loſt (many were loſt) for 
I am aware that it will be here faid the 
loſs of theſe ſhips was owing, not to the want 
of men, but to the unexpected Eaſterly 
winds which attacked them when they were 
_ almoſt within fight cf home. And this may 
perhaps be true, ſo far as that it may reaſon- 
ably enough be thought they would have 
reached England very well, if thoſe Eaſterly 
blaſts had not prevented them. But who 
| —_— will 


- 
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will ſuppoſe that an Engliſh ſhip will not be 
able to beat up againſt a moderate gale fo as 
to port, and weather out even a 
S_ or bear away before it, if 
without diſtreſs, if it is properly — ? 
Read the account given of Lord Anſon's 
paſſage into the South-ſea, when he doubled 
Cape Horn, and then fay whether any thing 
but the want of men could have reduced 
Pocock and his Fleet to the diſtreſs they 
ſuffered. 

But we are not left to ſuppoſition in the 
Looms yay ng ge peary, > 
they tell us « The Fleet 


accounts, when they tell us what turns out 
in favour of the Adminiſtration ? 
Our Navy then was in great want of Sea- 
men. How could we have got them? Pref- 
ing, it Is to be feared, been carried as 
far as it would go: for our Seamen, as well 
as our old Soldiers, were worn out. The 
Merchants, it was faid, had, for ſome time, 
been forced to navigate their veſſels with boys 
and foreigners, and think themſelves happy 
if they could have two or three Engliſh able 
men in their crew. Where then could the 
Seamen have been had ? They cannot, like 
muſhrooms, ſtart up thouſands in a night. 


Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe it poſſible to have found the number 
of men wanted for our ſhips, yet, if they 
had not been taught their duty by previous 
uſe and diſcipline, they would have ſerved 
our preſent purpoſe but indifferently. 

And yet, to have given any good account 
of the ov wr kg Suge had more 
| ſhips employ js were employ- 
ed the oh PP been an a 
number appot for the attack of Hiſpani- 
ola, agena, or any other of the Ene- 
my's Settlements againſt which they were to 
be ſent, as were uſed at Martinico, or Cuba. 
Theſe two Conqueſts, at leaſt Cuba, muſt have 
| had ſome ſhipe left to guard them; anda 
Fleet muſt have been ſtationed at Nova Scotia: 
for, I ſuppoſe, no-body would allow it to be 
excuſable to leave Newfoundland expoſed 
again this year as it was the laſt. There muſt 
have been, as was faid before, another Fleet 
ſent to Brafil, which laſt year was not 
wanted: and there muſt have been, no doubt, 
the ſame number of ſhips kept up in the Me- 
diterranean, the Bay of Biſcay, at home, and 
on our other ſtations as were thought neceſ- 
fary for the laſt year : and they all muſt have 
been recruited, or they would not have 
ne well. It would poffibly too 
have been thought neceſſary to tend a rein- 
forcement of men to Admiral Corniſh in the 
Eaſt- Indies, or the South-ſeas. 
And if any of theſe ſervices had been ne- 
— or, which as to conſequences would 
ave been much the fame, they could not 
E 3 have 
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have been carried into thorough execution for 
want of men, we ſhould, at the latter end of 
the year, have found ourſelves in a condition 
much ſhort of what the Gentlemen, who 
were for continuing the War, pretend we 
ſhould have been in. And, if either the 
want of vigour in our proceedings, or any 
miſcarriage, ſhould have diſcovered our weak- 
neſs, and thereby have afforded our neigh- 
| bours, the Dutch, (who have given proofs 


plain enough of their looking with a jealous 


eye on our ſucceſſes in this War) an encourage- 
ment tobreak with us; or, as was hinted before, 


if the French ſhould gain an opportunity of 


frightening them into a rupture with us, we 
mould then have wiſhed we had not neglec- 
ted the opportunity offered us of making 

peace in the year 1762. 15 
And theſe conſiderations deſerve to be attend - 
ed to, -_ on a — that the Money, re- 
ite for carrying on the necefiary operations 
he ke, wal have been — 2 But, 
ſurely, it ĩs queſtionable, whether it would have 
been procured or not; for the cry is general that 
Money is hardly to be found to carry on the 
commerce of private life. Where then could 
we meet with 15 Millions to ſerve the occaſions 
. of the Public? I fay, 15 Millions, becanſe the 
ſervice of this year muſt have been of larger 
extent, than that of the foregoing. It has been 
ſhewn, that it muſt have been fo, unleſs we 
had been contented with what we have got, 
and fat ſtill acting only on the defenſive with- 
out aiming at farther Conqueſts. But it has 
alſo 
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alſo been obſerved, that this would neither 
have fatisfied the e tions of thoſe who 
were for continuing the War, nor have added 
any thing to the advantages we are now poſ- 
ſeſſed of, with regard to making Peace. 

I will take it for granted, therefore, that 
the War would have been purſued on ſome 
ſuch plan as is above mentioned; and conſe- 

quently that the Service of 1763 would have 

required more Money than had been wanted 
in 1762 : eſpecially, confidering how man 
mom wen muſt have been raiſed both for the 
Land and Sea, and how much greater muſt 

have been the expence of raifing them. Let 

me ſuppoſe then, as was faid, that 15 Mil- 

hons would have been wanted, and might 
have been procured. . 

Here, my Friends, it behoves us to conſider 
what intereſt we muſt have paid for them. 
The Loan for 1762 was at 4 per Cent. irre- 
_ deemable for 19 years, with an Annuity of f 
per Cent. for 98 years. No-body, I believe, 
will ſay that this was not a better in 
for the Lenders than an abſolute 5; per Cent. 
for the time the Public ſhould ſtand indebted 
to them, with a power of paying the debt 


off, or reducing the intereſt of it, when- 
erer they ſhould find themſelves able to do fo. 


Let this Loan, till it was known the Peace 
vas on, was at a great diſcount ; and 
m doubt can be made but that the worthy 
Gentlemen who get their fortunes by ſucking 
their Country's blood would have expe ted a 
better bargain for ho nent money they were 

4 to 
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to advance. It is not, I ſuppoſe, known 


wha: Intereſt they would have had. Proba- 


bly they themſelves cannot tell to what an 


extent their Conſciences would have ſtretched 


at the time the propoſal ſhould be made to 


them, and they ſaw their Country's neceffities, 
and found it in their power to ſet their own 
price on the ſervice they were to do her. Let 


us ſuppoſe however they would have been 


contented with 6 per Cent. The intereſt on 
15 Millions, at this rate, would have come 
to goo,coo!. per Annum, 1. e. almoſt as 

much is raiſed by a Land-Tax of two ſhil- 


— LHngs in the Pound. 


But what Gentleman can think it adviſable 
to entail ſuch a Tax upon his Land, perhaps 
to the lateſt Poſterity, on any other account 
2 that of an abſolute neceſſity; to ſecure 

Liberty and Independency of himſelf 
and opal — ane of to them the 
Trade and Property he has enjoyed himſelf ? 
And, if the Peace which we have made will 
do this for us, what could have been gained 
by any thing which may be called a better 
Peace, that could have been worth our pur- 


chafing at the expence of another year's War ? 
I purpoſe by and by to conſider what the 
Peace we have got will do for us, and wha! 


may have been expected more from any othe 
Peace; but will firſt take the Liberty of beg- 
ging that the Reader will reflect a little en 
the conſequence of burthening the Country 
with an additional Tax of near two ſhillings 
1: the pound on land. — 


It 


Wee 
3 
, 
L 
o 
: 
| 


the 900, ooo J. to be 
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It would be a remark little worth our con- 
fideration, if any one ſhould ſay here, that 
paid for the intereſt of 
the money borrowed would not be raifed on 
land, but on ſome other fund; for the land- 
ed men would feel it, equally perhaps, what- 
ever commodity ſhould be taxed. The Land 


is not taxed now higher than it was 70 years 
ago. Yet Gentlemen find that their land will not 


maintain them better than it would if it paid 


twice as much Tax as it does, and they could 


have the commodities they buy as * as 


they were bought then. 
Let it be conſidered too, what 1 


be taxed to raiſe the Sum wanted of oo, ooo. 


per Annum. Muſt we lay gad. per buſhel 
more on the Malt, or 18d. each more on the 
Windows? For Cyder, it ſeems, muſt not be 
meddled with. It would be difficult to ſay 
what article can be taxed | 
without a danger of lowering the revenue it at 
preſent yield by checking and leflening the 
uſe of it; as, it is faid, has been in ſome 
degree the caſe with the additions made to the 
Duties on Windows. 

There is another conſideration too, which 
muſt have, I think, great weight with every 
one who is not void of Humanity; I mean 


the men which the ſucceſſes of ſuch another 


year mult coſt us. It is much to be lamented 


that it ſhould ever be found neceſſary to en- 


gage in War: either to aim at taking away 


another's life, or hazard our own ſo deſpe- 


rately. But alas! the Corruption of man- 
kind 


than it is 
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kind renders this in many caſes inevitable. 


Some States will endeavour to wrong or op- 
preſs their neighbours; and thoſe who are 


fo attacked muſt defend themſelves. The 
Party however, whoſe unjuſt ambition begins 
the fray, has a great deal to anſwer for. 1 
with the Princes id Stateſmen of the world 
would think of it. = 
If a man who can neither pay the rent of 

| his houſe, nor procure a maintenance for his 

Family, is tempted by this necefiity to go 
upon the road, and in the courſe of Robbery, 
either by an accidental diſcharge of his piſtol, 
or to ſecure himſelf from being taken, robs 
another of his life, ak 
worthy to live longer himſelf. 
Or if a cunning avaricious ' "Oy 
4 ſcheme for defrauding his 7. of 
their eſtates, and engages a ſimple fellow or 
two to ali him in bis forgenes Ol they 
bring themſelves to the gallows, while Be 


Her Dee 
,unworthineſs, the baſeneſs, the villainy of 
theſe men (exceed I will not ſay, but) in 


any degree approach near to the horrid malig- 
nĩty of char Prince s conduct, who, without 


neceſſity, plunges himſelf and neighbours in 
a War, either to enrich himſelf with the 
ſpoils of their Country, or to augment the 


parade of his Cqurt, or raiſe what he calls his 
Fame ? 
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Fame ? Such a Prince is guilty of an infinite 
number of villainies and murders more than 
either of the other Monſters ; and how then 
can he be more excuſable ? as 

My humane readers will eaſily excuſe my 
digreſſion in this fally. They know, they 
feel how hard it is to think of the wanton 
waſte which is made of Human blood without 
a warmth which on leſs intereſting occaſions 
would be not excuſable. 

But the ſubje& would never better juſtify a 
warmth of expreſſion on any occaſion, than 
on that which I now uſe it. When I am 
ſpeaking of the loſs of my brave Countrymen 
which have periſhed in the preſent War. 
Men who, for their Bravery and Moderation 
in Victory, deſerved Deification, much more 
than 99 in 100 of thoſe to whom the 
Roman Senate decreed that Honour. Whoſe 
Souls were too to pillage an Enemy 
that had — Who fought for 
Liberty and Property, and wherever they 
- conquered fixed their new ſubjects in a firmer 
and more ſecure of both, than they 
had ever enjoyed under their native Sove- 


rei 


Such were the Britons whom the late War 
deſtroyed. And is there a wretch to be found 
who will maintain that their blood was not 
too cheaply ſpilt, if we loſt a man of them 
more than was to ſecureus in the en- 
joyment r our Property, and 
our Trade? After theſe Points were well 
ſecured, what advantages could Conqueſt, 


Vain-glory, 
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Vain-glory, and Ambition hold out to us 


worth our ſacrificing any more ſuch men, 


though we ſhould loſe 0 the number that 
would periſh in a Campaign unaCtive as thoſe 
in 1760 or 1761 ? 

| It has been however ſhewn, I think, that 
it is queſtionable whether we could have carried 


on the War another year with any proſpect of 
advantage, whether we could have found men 


to facrifice. And, if we could not, what 2 
figure 


ſhould we have made at the end of 
the Campaign ? If we had found ourſelves at 
Michaelmas 1763 no forwarder in North- 
America than we were at Michaclmas 1762, 


out of Germany, and forced to ſubmit to 


Maeſtricht and Bergen op Zoom ready to over- 
run the united es not 


join them, — what ſhould we have faid then? 
What terms of Peace ſhould we have inſiſted 


on in thoſe circumſtances? 
Let not an here urge that I have 


no reaſon to ſuppoſe my Counttymen would 


act with leſs bravery and conduct now, than 


I do not ſuppoſe any ſuch thing. I hope 
and am perſuaded thoroughly that they would 
do every thing which bravery and conduct 
with their numbers conld do. And bravery 
and conduct are known ſometimes to ſucceed, 
where ſucceſs could not reafonably be expect- 


ed. 


if any attempt had miſcarried in the Weſt- 
Indies, if we had loſt Portugal, or been beat 


_ another Cloſter Seven capitulation, —if 4 
this we had ſeen the French at the gates of 


a g math K „ am : * , 
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they have ſhewn in ſeveral Campaigns paſt; for 


ed. But the 
duct muſt be baffled at the long-run, when they 


Bravery than was diſplayed there ? 


efforts, which could be made againſt them 
fuck = AahOvEs of men, would not be ſuffict- 


had the War been continued through 


have inſiſted on, and 
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bravery and the beſt oon · 


are matched againſt an enemy much ſu 

in numbers. Conſider this laſt year's Cam- 
paign in Portugal. Could we on any occaſion 
expect better Conduct, or wiſh for 


Enemies too which we had to oppoſe. 
deficient in thoſe two requifites, as much as 
we exceeded in them. And yet they gained 

on us, and ſhewed that the utmoſt 


by 


... 
ſtood thus in compariſon with our 


this 
Summer. It is not impoſſible therefore that 
of 


we may have found ourſelves at the end 


it in ſome or all of the diſagreeable circum- 
| ſtances I have mentioned. 


But ſuch a proſpect is too diſagreeable to 
* I will ſhift the ſcene therefore, 


and, inſtead of enquiring what ſort of a Peace 
we ſhould have made in a fituation which 
(God be thanked) we are not in, will go on 
to enquire what Peace we might reaſonably 
ought to be contented 

with, in the circumſtances wherein we found 


_ ourſelves at the end of the laſt year. 


It has been obſeryed already, and neither 
reaſon nor humanity will ſuffer us to doubt 
of it, that nothing but Self- preſervation, viz. 

| t'ie 
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the defence of their Liberties and juſt Rights, 
will any Party's entering into a War. 
Re © is ws At on, will any other 
conſideration juſtify the continuance of it. 
War is — attended with the moſt 
ſhocking violations of Order and Humanity. 
A licenſe and indulgence muſt be allowed to 
the fierce and brutal paſſions of one ſort of 
men, and deep diſtreſs muſt be brought on 
the Weakneſs of another fort. Thouſands of 
defenceleſs Families, who have never deſired 
any thing more than to live harmleſs and 
quiet, difapproving and abhorring their Sove- 
reign's unjuſt attack upon their neighbours, 
muſt be made to ſuffer more than in times of 
Peace is inflicted on the Families of the 
vileſt Criminals. Murderers, Parricides, 
and Traytors to their Country are juſtly 
in their own But their 
wives and daughters are not expoſed to raviſh- 
ment ; their innocent ſons are not forced 
away and made to bear arms againſt their 
Country. Their children are not ftarved for 
want of bread, not turned out to periſh by 
the inclemencies of the weather, after 
have ſeen their houſes deſtroyed by fire. 
Yet even theſe miſeries, and theſe miſeries 
aggravated by a thouſand dreadful circum- 
ſtances, which it is ſhocking to think of, and 
many perhaps which I cannot think of, 
muſt be ſuffered by thouſands of harmleſs 
induſtrious Families, whoſe misfortune it is 
to Jive in the Country which is made the 
ſeat of War. And can any thing, as was 
ſaid 
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faid before, but an abſolute neceſſity, juſtify 
our bringing ſuch miſeries on our w- 
creatures, when they have done nothing to 
deſerve it? Surely No. At all times whether 
before War breaks out, or during its, continu- 
ance, it is our duty to live, as far as is poſſible, 
peaceably and inoffenfively with all men. 
Conſequently, when by God's bleſſing on our 
reſiſtance we have got the better of our op- 
preſſors, ſo far as to find them diſpoſed to 
forbear their hoſtilities, give up their unjuſt 
pretenſions, and give us a reaſonable ſecurity 
againſt ſuch incroachments for the time to 
come, we are then, by every confideration 
which ſhews the unlawtulneſs of beginning a 
War, obliged to diſcontinue it, and agree to 
ſuch terms of Peace as ſhall ſecure us in the 
_ enjoyment of our Liberties and Rights. From. 
the time when we refuſe ſuch terms of ac- 
commodation the guilt of injuſtice and op- 
preſſiveneſs will lie on us. A Guilt which 1 
pray God Britain may never be ſtained with. 
For all the Rapines, Cruelties, and Murders, 

which in the courſe of the War after this 

ſhall be committed, will lie at our door. 
But have our Enemies given us a reaſonable 
ſecurity that we ſhall remain undiſturbed for 

the time to come? Let this now be made 
the ſubject of our enquiry. ET 
Every body knows that the quarrel on 
which we began the War, was the incroach- 
ments the French made on our tercitories in 
North America. They plainly ſhewed us 
it was their intention ſo to ſurround and con- 
A fins 


| - Kiirred up the ſpirit of that choleric People 
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| fine us, as to prevent our having any conſide- 
rable part of the Trade to be carried on with 
the Natives of that vaſt Country. It would 
have been alſo in their power ſo to diſtreſs us 
in the Settlements we had already made, as 
that our continuing in them ſhould have been 
very inſecure and difagreeable ; for they 
had projected, and well nigh, if not entirely, 
completed a chain of Forts, that would have 
given them an abſolute command over the 
Indians which were in our neighbourhood, 
as well as over thoſe which were behind them: 
the conſequence of which would have been, 
that they might, whenever they have 


to quarrel with us. 
And when theſe troubles and the loſs of 


their Indian trade had weakened our Colonies, 
and their own by the advantages they had 
gained were grown populous and rich, they 
might have ruſhed out of their Forts like 
a river that had broke through its bank and 
maſtered the whole country. It was therefore 
highly neceſſary that theſe miſchiefs ſhould 
be prevented, though at the expence and by 
the ſufferings of a War. Not only the Well- 
Being, but the very Exiſtence of our Colonics 
depended on it. 
In the event it has pleaſed God to enable 
us not only to recover our own » but 

to poſſeſs ourſelves of a conſiderable part of our 
Enemy's. And they have yi for the fake 
of Peace not only to leave us in quiet poſi 
on of the Country we had conquered, but 


eff. 
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alſo to put into our hands another large and 
fine Country in which we had not gained the 
leaſt footing, thereby making our Bounda- 
ries certain, our Territories as complete, and 
our Settlements as ſecure, as it is poſſible for 


them to make them. Here then the Peace 


has given us all the ſatisfaction we could de- 
mand. 1 
hut in the courſe of the War we have had 
many other grievances to complain of. The 
French have ſtruck at our deareſt Intereſts; 


have vilified us as Pirates; have endeavoured 


to arm our Allies againſt us, and have in 
fat engaged one of our moſt natural and 
moſt valuable Allies to break with us, and 
have done all they could to rob another of 
our good Allies of his Crown and Kingdom. 
They have alſo beſides all this put us to an 
enormous expence of Blood and Treafure. 
Streams of Blood as brave as ever flowed in 
the veins of Heroes, have been ſhed, in de- 
fence of our Country againſt their endeavours 
to ruin and inſlave it. And ſuch quantities of 
_ Treaſure have been expended as an Age will 
hardly be able to repair. And for theſe inju - 
ries, theſe loſſes and expences, it is reaſonable 
we ſhould have ſome recompence. 

And a very conſiderable Recompence is 
made us. Our Ally who had been fo unjuſt- 
ly attacked is indemnified. The Conqueſts 
which had been made upon him are reſtored, 
and his Fortifications, which had been da- 
maged, repaired. The claims which the 
Enemy made on four valuable Iſlands, * 
— ITY 1 
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ly indeed ours, but which for Peace-ſake we 
had acknowledged ſhould be as much at their 
ſervice as our own, they have given up with 
regard to three, and in lieu of that which they 
retain they have yielded us another, of which 
they were in undiſputed poſſeſſion, of greater 
value. Here then is another point gained of 
the eſt importance to us. Dominica, 
which the French had fo ſettled and fortified, 
as ſhewed they never intended to part with 
it ; —St. Vincent, capable of equal improve- 
ment with any of its neighbouring Iflands, 
but which they had alſo taken poſſeſſion of, 
and watched with the moſt jealous eye to 


traverſe every ſtep we ſhould take towards 


it Tobago, which, we have been told ten 
thouſand times over, is fo neceſſary to ſome 
of our Settlements in its neighbourhood, 
that they could not ſubſiſt but Be the ſup- 
plies they fetch from it; — and Grenada, rich 
in two harbours over and above the other 
particulars which render the Caribbees ſo 
valuable, are advantages which properly va- 
lued muſt be acknowledged to carry great 
weight with them. py 
I be acquiſition of Senegal and its depen- 
dencies 1s alſo an article of great advantage 
to us, whether the Trade it brings with it be 
conſidered as taken out of the ſcale of France, 
or put into our own. Uſeful and neceſſary com- 


modities in great quantities are now brought 
immediately from our own Settlements to 
our own markets, which uſed to be bought 
of the French ; and tranfer a great deal of 
—̃ —„[ . money 
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money out of our pockets into theirs. The 
trade of Slaves too, in which the French had 
at leaſt an equal ſhare with us, is now in a 
manner wholly our own; for the advantage 
which Goree can give them, though it cannot 
be faid to be abſolutely none, is yet compara- 
tively next to none. But this particular may 
again perhaps come in my way, and therefore 
I ſhall at preſent ſay no more of it. 
In the Eaſt-Indies too, our Enemies have 
yielded their Trade up to us, and renounced the 
pretenfions they made to extenſive Territories ; 
and, when they ſhew themſelves there again, it 
muſt be in ſuch a manner as will lead the 
Natives to think we ordered them thither to 
ſhew our ſuperiority. 8 
The Fiſhery of Newfoundland alſo is in a 
manner left entirely in our hands; for that 
which the French retain can never either 
enable them to rival us at the markets, 
or render them independent on us for the uſe 
of it; it being certain that we ſhall always 
have the power, if they provoke us to enter- _ 
tain the inclination, to deprive them of it. 
Another very conſiderable article in our 
favour 1s the renunciation which the two 
branches of the Houſe of Bourbon have made 
of the Alliance they dignified with the name 
of the Family Compact. It was thought in 
William IIId's time a ſufficient reaſon for 
kindling a War throughout the greateſt part 
of Europe to diſſolve the connections by 
which it was apprehended France and Spain 
would be united, if the two Crowns of thoſe 

_ Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms ſhould at one time be worn by 
Princes of the fame Houſe. But no one, I 
believe, then apprehended there was a likeli- 
hood of any connection between them ſo en- 
tirely ſtrict, as that which they entered into 


the laſt Summer. But, whatever it was, we 


have the ſatis faction of ſeeing ĩt entirely diſſolved. 
We have quite annihilated it in a ſtruggle of 
fewer Months, than the diſſolving that be- 
fore- mentioned coſt us years; and the unjuſt 
meaſures by which our Enemies hoped to 
' work our deſtruction, have through the bleſ- 
ſing of God on his Majeſty's Prudence and 
Fitmneſs been made to ſhew their Weakneſs, 
illuſtrate our Power, and aggrandize our | 
ä . 
We have another very conſiderable acquiſi- 
tion in the Peninſula of Florida, which the 
Spaniards have yielded up to us. It was 
obſerved before that France had obliged us 
with every thing in their power to make our 
fituation ſecure and convenient. But, when 
they had given us all they had to give, ſtill we 
ſhould have a thorn left in our fides which 
would have been troubleſome to us on a 
thouſand occaſions, while the Spaniards re- 
mained maſters of Florida. But, having got 
this, we have every thing we could with for. 
Our Colonies are ſecured, our Allies among 
the Indiars freed from every care or danger, 
our Enemies among them humbled and 
entirely ſubdued, and our Poſſeſſions increaſed 
with nne Ports and a fruitful Country. 
The 
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The Spaniards too have renounced their 
pretenſions to a Cod Fiſhery. It may be ſaid 
indeed that they loſe nothing by this renuu- 
ciation, as they never pretended to fiſh, while 
they claimed a right of doing ſo. The renun- 
ciation, however, will appear to be a National 
Point gained by us, to every one who con- 
. ders what is faid about it in the Papers 
which paſſed between Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Bufly, and my Lord Briſtol and the Spaniſh 
Miniſtry, in 1761. We find it then treated 
by the three Courts, as a matter of the moſt 
ſerious and important conſequence. And 
ſurely it was at that time, a matter of the 
greateſt conſequence ; for it is clearly diſ- 
cernible by every one who will be at the 
pains of conſidering thoſe Papers attentively, 
that this claim of Spain to a Fiſhery, with 
the other of Logwood, and their pretended 
claim to the Caribbee Neutral Iflands, the 
two former were in on, the laſt hinted 
by M. Buſſy, with a K of making theſe 
claims ſerve for a precence, on which they 
might break off the Treaty with us, ſhould 

we for the fake of Peace have agreed to the 
terms which France propoſed to us. It can- 

not be doubted, but, that, after they had 
brought about their Compact with Spain, 
they were determined to purſue the War, in 
hopes that they ſhould find us unable, how- 
ever willing we may be, to continue it ef- 
fectually, when we ſhould have another pow- 
erful Enemy to oppoſe, and another weak 
Ally to defend. It it is atked, vy did they 
| i ? 3 
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then keep on treating with us? I anſwer, to 
—_ the time, that Spain might be the 
better provided for entering on the War: but 
principally, perhaps, in hopes they ſhould have 
drawn us in, by the ceſſion of Canada and 
the Fiſhery, to comply with their other terms, 
to the great diſadvantage of our Allies, who 
would not have failed to complain of our de- 
ſerting them, to make their own Peace, and 
_ to join againſt us. And when this 
ad been done, when we had expoſed our- 
ſelves as a faithlefs People, and loſt our Allics, 
it would have been eaſy for them to have broke 
off the Negot:ation, and renewed the War, un- 
der a pretence that we would not do juſtice 
to Spain, with regard to the Logwood Trade, 
the Cod Fiſhery, and the Iſlands ; for they 
could not ſuppoſe we would tamely comply 
with her demands on theſe Articles. 
The giving up theſ * * then is a 
valuable concefhon , If conſidered in no 
other view than that of preventing and re- 
moving occaſions of diſpute in future times; 


and that to the Fiſhery, and the Iflands, de- 


ſerves 


* Tt will perhaps, if I do not foreſtall their malice, be 
faid in ſome Monitor, or North Briton, (for the writers of 
theſe Papers are capable of the loweſt and moſt pitiful 
| milrepreſentations) that the Spaniſh claim to the Iſlands, 
which is here reckoned amang the reſt as given up, has 
not been given up, for it is not mentioned in the Treaty. 
Be it obierved therefore, that there was no neceſſity it 
ſhou!d be mentioned in the Treaty, as it does not appear 
| Fat it was ever formally and explicitly inſiſted on; but 


t 1s cffectually given pp by the math Article. See Defin. 
Treaty. 
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-— ps to be conſidered in any other 
light. x 
"But allowing us the 1 Trade, in 
the manner they have done, muſt be looked on 
as a Ceffion of another confequence. The 
importance of this Trade is known to be very 
great. It could not otherwiſe have found 
poopie to engage in it, on the terms on which 
it has been carried on. And if it could 
which it has hitherto been expoſed to, how 
muſt it thrive now, when thoſe hardſhips 
and dangers are removed? And, if this wood is 
ſo neceſſary to our manufactures as to make 


it worth our while to allow the Cutters of 


it gains ſufficient to run the riſques which 
have attended their petting it hitherto, what 
an advantage muſt accrue to Trade from that 
reduction of its price which will follow the 
privilege of cutting it without theſe riſques ? 
The demolition of the Harbour and For- 
tifications of Dunkirk is another National 
Point gained to us. The importance of this 
 concefhon may be eſtimated from the unwil- 
lingneſs of the French to comply with the 
ſtipulations of former Treaties concerning it, 
from the miſchiefs done our Trade by the 
Privateers of that Port in every War, —and 

from the zenfions raiſed among us by the 
Armament made there by Thurot in 1758 ; 
circumſtances freſh in every one's memory. 
This harbour in time of War generally, if 
not always, found us employment for a con- 
fidegable Fleet to watch it. A ſervice which, 
F4 now 


= complaining, that the Peace is not a 
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now the harbour is deftroyed, will not be 
wanted, if the French ſhould quarrel with us 


again. But I ſhall not diſcuſs the importance 
of this article any farther here, as the Guar- 
dian is a book every-where to be met with, 


and the Reader may, if he pleaſes, ſee a plain, © 


but true and intereſting, account of the miſ- 
_ chiefs Dunkirk is capable of doing us, while 


its harbour is kept open, and conſequently 5 


the great advantage we ought to think it to 
have that harbour deſtroyed, in the 28th 
Paper of that work. 

In this Treaty too our Miniſters have ob- 
liged France to drop their demands of an In- 
demnification for the damages they ſuſtained, 
by the capture of their ſhips off Cape Breton, 
in 1755; a point which in the year 1761, 
when Mr. Buſſy was treating with Mr. Pitt, 
they infiſted on with all the haughtineſs they 
could ſhew. 

They have alſo agreed to reimburſe us the 
money we had expended on the priſoners 
we had fo long maintained. A ſum which 
the papers, I think, told us, would amount 
to 2 ,000,000/. | 
Now my impartial friends, what grounds 
are here for glamour? What juſt reaſons for 


one, or, as ſome people affect to expreſs 
themſelves, that it has done nothing for us? 
But there are people who find fault, be- 
ga uſe they are determined to do ſo. Nothing 
can be done to pleaſe them. It is not their 
judgment of what is, or is not, for the ct 
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of their Country, which directs them in their 
| cenſures, but their paſſion, their prejudice, 
their ambition, or their pride. Accordingly, 
if the men they are pleaſed to oppoſe ſend 
any troops into Germany, they roar out 
Continental connections, and lament that 
their dear Country's Wealth and Blood ſhould 
be laviſhed away to ſerve a paltry miſerable 
Electorate. Let the adminiſtration be ſhifted 
Into their own hands, or thoſe of their friends, 


and tho twice the number of men, and three 


or four times the quantity of Wealth, be ſent 
thither, it is all well. Germany is the ſpot 
on which our Enemies are to be fought, the 
field in which America is to be conquered. 
Now, my friends, it is not at all needful to 
enquire here which of theſe different aſſertions 
is beſt ſupported by reaſon. The inconſiſt- 
ency and contradiction fo flagrant in the 
conduct of the men, who, to ſerve their occa- 
fions, can act theſe different parts, is what I 
would point out, as the only key, by which 
we can be let into the true meaning of what 
they ſay. I am aware this is not a new re- 
mark. It his been often made; but it is of 
ſuch importance, that it ought always to be 
made, when this ſubject is talked of. If it 
can be ſhewn that a Witneſs has prevari- 

cated, and, to ſerve one turn, has ſworn to- 
day, that a thing is white, which, to ſerve 
- another turn, he yeſterday ſwore was black, 
his evidence will have little regard paid to ĩt 
by a an impartial Jury. 
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But this is not the only inftance in which 
the Malecontents have thus prevaricated. 
Whoever remembers the ſtrain Mr. Pitt's 
friends talked in, when Mr. Buſſy was in 
London, and compares it with what we 
have heard from them fince laſt Autumn, will 
have before him inſtances more than enough 
of it. One is ſo ſtriking a proof of byaſſed, 
views, that it cannot be too much infiſted on, 
and therefore ought not to be here omitted 
tho' the Public has been made acquainted 

Ov WR. 
It is the change of that'Gentleman's dif- 

courſe, who in 1761 publiſhed the pamphlet, 

called A Detection of falſe Facts, &c”. 
That he muſt be very well acquainted with 
the Sugar Iflands, their produce, their inte- 
reſts, and the benefits arifing from them to 
the Countries on which they are d 
is acknowledged ; and therefore we 
ſon to think ourſelves obliged to him for giv- 
ing himſelf the trouble of correcting the miſ- 
takes we had been led into, and teaching 
us how to rate them according to their trye 
value. It was particularly ſeaſonable, and 
convenient for us, to have our notions thus 
amended, when the Government was negoti- 
_ ating a Peace, by which, from a juſt ſenſe of 
the true intereſt of their Country, they were 
determined to retain Canada preferably to 
Guadaloupe, tho' the prejudices of the Peo- 
ple were likely to determine for Guadaloupe 
preferably to Canada. Here it was a worthy 
exertion of Patriotiſm to ſtand forth, and tell 
the 
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the wrong-judging Multitude, that they did 
te not know their real intereſt”. * That they 
* would never wiſh for more Sugar land than 
e they had already, if they knew what to with 
*« for. And, © That they would never con- 
* (ent to part with Canada, if they were well 
e acquainted with the value of it”. The argu- 
ments he uſed, in ſupport of theſe affertions, 
the reader may perhaps remember, and pre 
bably think thine is Tana in them. _— 
But what reaſon could lead him to diſcover, 
in the year 1762, that all he had told us, 
with ſuch an affurance, in 1761, was abſo- 
lutely void of truth, — «© that Canada was a 
« barren deſert, a mere Bagſbot- Heatb, not 
* worth the keeping; whereas Guadaloupe 
b, was of an ineftimable value?” It is not 
to be ſuppoſed, that he knew more either of 
one place, or the other, the laſt year, than he 
did the preceding. But, in 1761, Guada- 
loupe was to be giyen up by Mr. Pitt, and there- 
fore the doing ſo was to be applauded ; in 
1762, Guadaloupe was to be given up by 
Lord Bute, and therefore the doing it muſt 
be condemned. "| 

In the mean time, what a pretty compli- 
ment 1s paid to us, by whom he sto 
be believed in the tale, juſt as he pleaſes to tell 
it! We are not, it ſeems, at all, to 


what Metal the coin is made of, which he 


pleaſes to paſs upon us. It muſt go current, 
if it has his face on it, tho' copper, or braſs, 
inſtead of gold and filver. Surely, the man is 
abſolutely deſtitute of common modeſty, and 

FEE oe thinks 
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thinks we are abſolutely deſtitute of common 


ſenſe! 
And yet, my friends, by this talker, and 
other ſuch-like talkers as he is, have many of 


us been miſled to oppo: 


of Sovereigns, and think ill of a Peace, which 5 


relieves us from the burthen of an inſupporta- 
ble expence, ſaves the lives of thouſands of 


our brave Countrymen, and gives us the proſ - 


pect of a glorious and laſting tranquillity. 


But theſe diſappointed wretches, when they 


cannot deny but that the Peace brings with 
it confiderable advantages, yet to keep up the 
clamour cry out, It has not procured us all 


* the advantages it might have done”. For 


inſtance, as was obſerved, they ſay, 


I. „ That, if we were to give back to 
France either Canada, or the Sugar Iflands, 


we ſhould have kept the latter, and returned 
the former”. I h will not now enter into a de- 
tail of the arguments which have been urged, 
in favour of one ſide, or the other, in this 


ders have already ſeen them, and ſuch as are 
enough acquainted with the ſubject to b. 


able to paſs a proper judgment on what has 
been faid concerning it, do not, I think, want 
any thing more to give them ſatisfaction on 


this head. 
But I beg leave to conſider the comparative 
value of theſe Countries, by ſetting them in a 
light they are not commonly placed in, tho it 


ſeems to me much the beſt for enabling the 


generality of my Countrymen to paſs a judg- 


ſe and affront the beſt 


2 I may preſume moſt of my rea- 
de 
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is of the 


Silk. or Thread, or Cotton, or light Stuffs, 
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ment on it. That is, I would have them 
conſidered, with regard to that ſtaple Manufac- 


ture of this Kingdom, on which our Trade is 


allowed chiefly to depend, I mean the Ma- 
nufacture of Wool. That this Manufacture 
greateſt importance to our welfare, 
is undeniable. That the exportation of our 
Wool is a great detriment to this Manufac- 
ture is generally believed; and that this expor- 
tation of the Wool is owing to our growing 
more of it, than we can work up and diſpoſe 


of, ſeems very clear. _ 
| To remedy this inconvenience, it has been 


propoſed, that all the Wool grown in theſe 


Kingdoms, more than we have a demand for, 


ſhall be bought up, at the public expence, 


and deſtroyed: And the Legiſlature itſelf ap- 


pears to have thought a proviſion of this kind 
not inexpedient, when it enacted the bury- 
ing in Woollen ; for the terms of this Act 
are ſuch as ſhew, that it was not contrived - 
with a view of ſerving any Manufacture, but 


merely to promote the conſumption of Wool: 


Whatever then contributes to the conſumption 


of Wool, is a matter of public benefit; and 
the greater the quantity of Wool is, which 
is diſpoſed of in any Trade, the more benefi- 
cial that Trade is ro the Nation. 


Compare now the Sugar Iſlands and Canada 


in this view. The former lie under the Sun; 
and apparel is worn in them, not for the fake 


of warmth, but of decency. Accordingly the 
Cloaths they require are ſuch as are made of 


or 
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or ſu e broad Cloths, which take off but 
little Wool; and the laſt article, which takes 
the moſt Wool, helps England off with little, 
or none of that, which it chiefly wants to diſ- 


poſe of, namely, that of her own growth; for 
thoſe ſuperſine Cloths are moſtly, if not alto- 


gether, made of Spaniſh Wool. 

But Canada is covered with Snow for fix 
or ſeven months in the year, and therefore 
wants the thickeſt coverings: no Stuffs, no 


in the Snow afoot to hunt Beaver, takes off 


more Engliſh Wool than a rich Sugar-planter, 
who cannot ſtir one mile from home, without 


à Coach, and half a ſcore Negro footmen. 
To which of theſe Countries, therefore, 
ought we to give the preference? To that 

which takes from us thoſe commodities only 


for which we are dependent on our neigh- 


| bours, or that which demands large quanti- 


ties of the commodity we grow outſelves, and 


want to diſpoſe of ? 


2. Another complaint is, that we have not 


made an advantageous partition of the neutral 


 Tflands; for neulval the Iſlands of Dominica, 


Tobago, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia were al- 


| lowed to be by the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 


in 1748. Yet, neutral as they were called, 
and certain as it was (perhaps) that we had 
the beſt title to them, the French had made 


Settlements in every one of them: whence it 


may be concluded that the Iſland they made 
their chief Settlement in, muſt be, to them at 
leaſt, 


Blankets, can be too coarſe for that Climate, 
and an Indian, who travels five hundred miles 
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leaſt, the moſt deſirable. Dominica, there- 
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fore, muſt be, in their judgment, the beſt, for 
they had ſettled and fortified themſelves there, 


much better than in any other of theſe Iſlands. 


Another rule whereby we may form a judg- 


ment, which is of moſt uſe and value to us, 


is the account given of them before the pre- 
ſent War, when men had not the tempta- 
tions which their Party and Prejudices now 
lay them under to ſpeak of them, any other- 
wiſe than as our Country's intereſt is affected 
by them. Now, as the other rule propoſed 

ſhewed us the Ifland of Dominica for that 
which the French moſt valued, fo this will 


point out Tobago for that which is capable 


of being the moſt uſeful, and conſequently - 
ſhould be eſteemed the moſt valuable to us; 


for it has been often, and through a long 


courſe of years, repreſented as of abſolute ne- 


ceſſity to us. Barbadoes could not ſupport it- 
| ſelf, we have been told, without the refreſh- 


ments it was ſerved with from it. Dominica, 

therefore, as being that the loſs of which the 
French would moſt ſenſibly feel, and Tobago, 
as that which our neceffities rendered moſt 
uſeful to ourſelves, are the two which a good 


_ Engliſh Miniſter would naturally firſt chuſe, 


and accordingly they are by this Peace ſecured - 
to us. | _, vane ä 


Ass to St. Lucia and St. Vincent, neither 
the French, nor we, have ever ſet any great 
ſtore by them. There was, indeed, a Patent 
granted to the Duke of Mountague, in 1722, 
for ſettling them both: And then, more in 


oppolitign 
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oppoſition to us, thap; as hath fince appeared; 


for any uſe they had to make of them them- 


ſelves, they pretended that they belonged to 
them, and that they would ſettle them: and 
it ſeems our Government did not think them 
worth a ſerious diſpute, and accordingly re- 
 linquiſhed the Settlements they had begun to 
make. Now indeed we are told St. Lucia 
is worth all the reſt; and the pretence on 
which it is ſaid ſo is, that it has a good har- 
bour. But an impartial obſerver cannot doubt, 
but that, if it had no harbour, the ſame pre- 
ference would be given to it by the diſcon- 
| tented, and ſome other pretence made uſe of 
to juſtify their doing fo. The true reaſon 
however of their valuing it ſo highly now is 
certainly that it is the Ifland left the French. 
Had either of the other three been relinquiſh- 
ed to them, our clamourers would have raiſed 
the ſame kind of Cry, and would have been 
in the ſame manner joined in it by all who 
love to complain, more than to be thankful. 
« But is there not a good harbour in St. 
« Lucia” ? I ſuppoſe there is. And there are 
two good harbours in Grenada, which are al- 
ready improved and forfified. Grenada too 
is faid to be poſſeſſed of ſeveral other natural 


as, that moſt of the trees and fruits, which 
« are met with in theſe Iſlands, are better in 
Grenada, than in any of the reſt.” That 
« Fiſh, Fowl, and Cattle, Rivers, and Springs 
« of treſh Water, and Pits of ſalt Water, are 
* here all excellent and abundant:” and 
« that this itland is always tree from thoſe 
e dreadful 


advantages, above any other of the Caribbees: 
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<« dreadfulHurricanes which the others ſo,often 
„ ſaffer by.” What bart is done chen, if St. 
Lucia be . for ic Gernada Na the 


retain, or any . 4 | „ in 
the Gulf of Mexicoz. N 0: Ne hae in 
St. Lucia, the French hay 
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procured under the greateſt diſadvantages ima- 
ginable ; for they be neither Fort, nor Fac- 
tory, on the Confinent near the River Sene- 


gal; and therefore can Fun but little reſpect 


among a People, who cannot be made to feel 
their power, white they are kept in ſtrict awe 


by the Setiſements we poſſes among them. 
In the fame 1 Juſtice, do che grumb- 


lers harang 
N. 


: though we have 


uld employ themiſelves in the moſt. 
| rarer an ed ry * 


as well as that they firſt reach the Markets; 
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have not a Bank on which they can carry on 
this Fiſhery. They are confined to the Sum - 
mer ſeaſon and the deep Water. Conſe- 
quently they cannot either catch the moſt va- 
lued fort of Fiſh, or have any to diſpoſe of, at 
the time when they would fetch the beſt price. 
Indeed it may be queſtioned, whether they 
will have any to diſpoſe of : for, under the 
diſadvantages they muſt grapple with, 
muſt acquit themſelves well, if they catch 
Fiſh enough to ſupply their own demand. 
I am told in my News-paper, that the 
French Monarch has publiſhed an Edict, for- 
bidding foreigners to bring any Fiſh into his 
Adominions; and the retainers to Faction have 
repreſented it as injurious to England, and a 
proof that France aims at aggrandizing herſelf 
more than ever. Whereas, in truth, it is a 
proof of nothing more, than that the Fiſhery 
of France is on a much worſe footing than it 
| uſed to be, and that they apprehend their 

_ neighbours will be able to underſell them in 
their own markets. As matters ſtood formerly 
with them, they knew they might ſafely 
leave the markets open ; their own . 
had advantages in the Fiſhery which would 
enable them to underſell any who ſhould pre- 
tend to rival them. But now, when they 
are deprived of theſe advantages, it is necef- 
ſary for them to make laws to keep us from 
ſerving their own mouths; How abſurd then 
muſt it be for us to entertain any fears, that 

they ſhould rival us in other markets, when 
they are forced to be to much upon their 
862 guard 
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guard to _ our underſelling them in 
Com the ſituation the two Nations are 

in, with ref; to this Fiſhery, with their 


fituation before tle War; the French had 


then all the Summer Fiſhery they have now 
on the great Bank and "hs North coaft 
of Newfoundland, with the whole Gulf and 
River of St. Laurence, all the Coaſts of Cape 
Breton and St. John's, and the other Iſlands 


the Spring Fiſhing on all theſe Coaſts, — 


while we had only the Summer Fiſhery on 
the great Bank and the Southern Parts of 


Newfoundland, and the Spring Fiſhery on 
the Coaſts of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia: 
and in this laſt mentioned, which was the 
only Spring Fiſhery we had worth'ſpeakin 
of, * French wie near enough, if — 
pleaſed, and were at leiſure for it, to ſhare 
with us. They 


we were, and yet they could never gain by it 
any thing like an equality with our Marine: 


What then muſt be thought of the men who 


tell us, that now they wal gain a ſuperiority 
to us in the Marine by what is left them? 
That is, they will be able to reap ten times 


as much advantage from the Fiſhery now, 


, when they have not the half of what they had 


before, as they could ever gain from the whole 


of it; and that we, with more than double the 


advantage we had befor-, ſhall not be able to 


make fo much of it. For this is really the 
caſe 


and Coaſts in and about that Gulf, beſides 


were therefore then poſlefied 
of many advantages in the Fiſhery more than 
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caſe on a compariſon betwixt us: We who 
before had little of the eaſy profitable Spring 
Fiſhery, have now almoſt, if not 1 all of 
it; they who had by much the great 
of it before, have now little or none 
they too are deprived of all but the ell 5 
borious part of the Summer Fiſhery, and their 


Fiſhers muſt every Summer be carried thither 


from Old France: for Newfoundland is no 


harbour for them but in the fiſhing Seaſon ; 
and the Iflands of Pierre and Miquelon will 


neither invite nor maintain any confiderable 
number all the year round. 
It muſt however be acknowledged, ad it 


1s as much as can be acknowledged in the 
caſe, that the Fiſhery 


allowed the French is 
better than none at all. 

I ſhould not have mentioned the Eaſt-Indies 
in this place, but to obſerve that notwith- 
ſtanding our neighbours have conſented to 
trade in the fineſt part of that Country only 
under our ſufferance, and in the other parts 
to acknowledge for Sovereigns of the Country 


the Princes we had ſet up in oppoſition to 


their intereſts; though they have utterly re- 


nounced the 2 they had to conſide- 
rable Principalities, and have obliged them- 
ſelves to ſqueeze their 


good friends the Dutch 
by the throat, until they diſgorge the Sugar- 


plums they had given them to ſwallow ; — 


yet there are men to be found who will fay, 


We have given up ev thing | in the Eait- 
66 Indies.“ 85 FOE 
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Let us now briefly review the account as it 
ſtands betwixt us and Spain; for objections 
are alſo made to that part of the Treaty which 
concerns them. It is faid, that we have 
c meanly ſubmitted to deſtroy the Fortifica- 
« tions we had on the Logwood Coaft.” And 
why ſhould we not deftroy them? What uſe 
could we have for them, when without them 
we are ſufficiently ſecured in the Rights they 
were raited to protect? From the moment 
they became thus unneceſſary they would of 
courſe be neglected, and moulder to nothing. 
And, if to procure not only a ſecurity for the 
Cutters, much better than what their Fort 
could have given them, (for their Fort could 
not have protected them from all alarms and 
_ diſturbances which they are now without it 
rotected from) but alſo for their Traders a 
liberty of fetching and carrying away the Log+ 
wood, without any kind of interruption, — 
if, to procure theſe advantages, we have con- 
| ſented to demoliſh a paltry Fort or two, a few 
years before they would have fallen of them- 
ſelves, have we done wrong? 
But what are theſe Fortifications which are 
to be deſtroyed ? Perhaps, no other than what 
may be rcbuilt and enjoyed, without any of- 
fence given to our neighbours, under the 
names of Houſes, or Magazines; for in thoſe 
wild Places, and among ſuch licentious 
ple, even Houics ought to be places of ſome 
defence; and the very notion of a Magazine, 
which is not ſecured againſt lawleſs attacks, is 
abiurd: eipecially when it is conſidered how 
5 much 
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much expoſed the Trade and Effects of the 
Inhabitants on ſuch a coaſt muſt be, without 


ſome precautions for their ſecurity againſt 
the ravages of Pirates. 


And here, my _ friends, indulge 
me with the Feb of making an obſervation, 


which, I hape, will engage you to applaud, 
rather than condemn, our Peace-makers on 
this Article. It is generally remarked of Bri- 
tiſh Stateſmen, that they ſuffer themſelves to 
be duped by thoſe they treat with, and he put 
off with fine words, while they give up lid 
advantages: but here the fineſe is of our own 
fide; we have the ſolid advantages adjudged 
to us, while the Spaniards are complimented 
with the fine words; and was it not right and 
prudent, if they would be ſo ſatisfied, to ſa- 
crifice a few civil words to their vanity in a 
promiſe, from the performance of which, 
when made to its utmoſt extent, we 
| ſhall be never the worſe, and they, ſaving the 
point of a chimerical honour, never the better? 
Another thing complained of is the reſti- 
tution of the Havannah; i it is ſaid, that, while 
«© we kept that place in our hands, Spain 
< would have been at our mercy.” I believe 
ſhe would, and perhaps ſhe is yet, though the 
Hayannah has been reſtored to her; but of 
that by-and-by, It is here to be confidered, 
that the reſtitution of the Havannah was cer- 
tainly an article without which no Peace was 
to be had; we are, therefore, by this com- 
plaint brought back to the Point we argued 
above, viz. whether it was not adviſable to 


G 4 agree 
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agree to a Peace any thing like a reaſonable 
one, rather than ccntinue the War. And, if 


it has been proved that it was not adviſable for 
us to continue the War, this objection is 
already anfwered. 

But it may be further anſwered by obſerv- 
ing that it is fairly queſtionable, whether the 
Country they have given us in exchange for 


it, viz. Florida, be not an acquiſition which in 
the fituation we are in ſhould be thought 
more eligible by us than the Havannah ; 
for this Port in time of Peace would be but 


of little uſe to us, though the want of it 


would greatly diſtreſs Spain. We 'have no 


Fleets to rendezvous here which cannot well 
meet in any other place. All our Trade, 
which can ever come near it, is from Jamaica, 
the Logwood coaſt, ar our new acquiſitions 
of Louiſiana and Florida; none of which, 
except perhaps the Logwood Trade, would 


often put into it. We muſt notwithſtanding 


keep there at all times a force of 6 or 7,000 
men; and, beſides the expence of maintain- 
ing theſe, muſt frequently lay out large ſums 
in keeping up the Fortifications. 

And what advantages ſhould we have to 


anſwer ſuch expence? It would puzzle the 
wiſeſt of the Grumblers to tell us; for the 
riches of the place would ſoon evaporate, the 


inhabitants would leave it, and the buildings 
moulder away, when there would be no lon- 
ger the uſual reſort of Shipping to it. If they 
tell us theic land would well pay for cultivati- 
on, alas! what would that do for us? We 


have 
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the defence of their Mother Country. 
the children of a labouring Family, which, 


burthen to their 


ance they would otherwiſe have for themſelves; 
but, when they are grown ſtrong, and able to 


them. 
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have already much more land than we can 
6ccupy. It would be much wiſer for us to 
cultivate the lands we have, and people the 
Iſlands we poſſeſs already well, than to look 
out for more. = 


Many weak and diſtant Settlements are no 


ſtrength to a State; they are a burthen to it, 


and often prove itz ruin. If a State would 
receive any benefit from her Colonies, ſhe 


ſhould keep them as cloſe together, and as 


well peopled, as ſhe can. Thus they will 
be able to defend themſelves, and perh 
upon occaſion ſpare ſome of their ſtrength for 


while they are infants, or infirm, are a 
parents, and leſſen the ſubſiſt- 


work, contribute to their parents living more 


comfortably than they could without them; 


thus Colonies, till they are grown ſtrong, wea- 
ken their Mother Country. They muſt be 
nurſed at the expence of both men and money. 
And, the more ſuch any State has upon its 


hands, the more inconveniencies muſt it 


ſuffer to ſupport them. And, the weaker thoſe 


which are able to ſhift for themſelves are, the 
leſs advantage will ſhe be able to derive from 
But ſuch as are well ſettled and 
brought to full maturity repay the care which 
was ſpent upon them in their nonage with a 
tenfold increaſe. | 

= Now 
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Now have not we already Colonies enough 
for our little Iſland to eſtabliſh, maintain, 


and improve ? Which of them is not capable 


of farther improvement ? And which of them 
would not better pay for it than Cuba, where 
there is a large frontier to defend, a moſt mali- 


ciouſly diſpoſed people to govern, and where 


the unhealthfulneſs of the Climate muſt be 


expected to devour fo many men? For it ought 


to be remembered by ſuch as think on this 
ſubject, that unhealthful Countries cannot be 
ſettled without a · peculiar detriment and diſ- 
advantage to the Nation which would ſettle 


them. They coſt a much greater number of 
men, and continue longer in their ſtate of 
weakneſs and infancy, than ſuch Countries 


as are healthful. The Havannah and ĩts environs 
therefore are ſome of the laſt places we ſnould 


a any Country can be ſuppoſed to be ta 
Britiſh conſtitutions. „ . 
It would have been madneſs to have enter - 


tained a thought of ſettling there; for all the 


men and money which would have been employ- 


ed for that purpoſe, muſt have been withheld 


from ſome other place, where, it might rea- 
ſonably have been expected, they would have 


yielded double the advantage. In the mean 


time Florida, 1. e. while we ſhould have kept 
the Havannah, and Spain ſhould have retained 
this Peninſula, would have continued a thorn 


in our ſides, a neſt of privateers to annoy our 


Trade, a receptacle of fugitives from our 
Colonies, 


with to ſettle in; fince, as the laſt ſummer 
ſufficiently ſhewed, they are as unhealthful 


Sage po won wet” — 


: 
! 
; 


| duces all forts of timber, ſhrubs, and herbs, 
in great 


common neceſſaries of life, but particularly 
adapted to the ſerving us with commodities 
which we are much in want of, but know not 
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Colonies, and therefore an encouragement to 
all worthleſs ſervants in them to turn Thieves 
and run away, and a ſpur to the choler, re- 
ſentment, and rage of the Indians about us. 
The acquiſition of this Country therefore muſt. 
be a very conſiderable advantage to us, what - 


ever it may be in itſelf. 


The people who are reſolved to find fault 
ſay, that Florida is a barren part of the world, 
abſolutely unfit for cultivation, and abſolutely 
incapable of repaying the induſtry of inhabi- 
tants. But authors who have given an ac- 
count of it, before the laſt Peace was made, 
have told us that it is a fine Country, bleſſed 
with a fruitful foil and a pure air ; that it pro- 


ection, particularly Mulberry-- 
trees and Vines; that all ſorts of grain may 
be cultivated there with great advantage; that 
the meadows bear good burthens of excellent 
graſs, and feed cattle well; and 


tat no Country is better watered, nor more 


plentifully ſtocked with fiſh and fowl. 


Here then is a Country worth our looking 


after; not only well furniſhed with the 


+ 


how to raiſe in the quantity we want them 


Georgia has raiſed Silk, and, it is ſaid, of a good ſort; 
but, though the Colony has been now theſe 30 years eſta- 
bliſhed, the quantity of Silk we have had from it is very in- 


conſiderable. As to Wine, I do not know they have ever ſent 


any; 
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on any of the lands we were maſters of before 
this Peace. ns 

Florida then, to a people in our fituation, rs 
more eligible for cultivation than Cuba. Be- 


cauſe, 
1. The one can furniſh us with nothing 


but what we either have, or may have, in any 
of our iſland plantations - and the other is 


capable of ſerving us with commodities we 
cannot have elſewhere, though it is a great 
diſadvantage to us to be without them. 
2. Florida is a healthful Country, and the 


people we ſend thither wilt go as far as double 
or treble the number ſent to Cuba. Becauſe, 


3. Whatever is done by us for ſettling 


Florida 1s adding ſtrength to our preſent Colo- : 


any, either to England or any of its Colonies. Should 
it be urged that ( ia is as capable of raiſing theſe 


commodities as Florida, and that the only cauſe of its. 
| having failed to do fo hitherto has been the want of proper 


management, without which they can no more be taiſed in 
one place than in the other, I am not inclined to diſpute it.. 
But fill even in this view Florida becomes neceſſary to the 
improvements we want, though they were to be made in 
— 2 for, if ſecurity and tranquillity be not abſolutely 
neceſſary to the ſettling any improving and Country or 
Art, they are highly neceſſary to the doing it well and 
ſpeedily. Settlers flack to a place of ſecurity in much greater 
numbers; they marry and multiply therein much more 

ſreely, and purſue the improvement of any Art or 
Manufacture with mucti more attention and ſpirit, than 
they do in the neighbourhood of an Enemy, of whoſe at- 
tacks they have reaſon to be in continual apprehenſion. 
But this ſecurity and tranquillity could not, we know, be 


-g:ida. 


nies 


— to Georgia any otherwiſe than by the acquiſition af 


to them, will impreſs the greater awe on our 


Florida; and, ſuppoſing that in this part of her 
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ies w 


which it joins, as it will be a Frontier 


contributing to their defence, if they be 
attacked. Whereas what is done at Cuba 
will be loſt, as was before obſerved, te ſome 
other place where it would be of more ſervige, 
and, after the moſt that we could do for eſta- 
bliſhing the Colony, it would perhaps remain 
in a weak helpleſs ſtate, much more a * 

than an advantage to England. 
The Port of the Havannah 


may be Se. 


times of ule to us, but of very little in time 
of Peace, as was before obſerved. The Ports 


of Florida, Auguſtine, and Penſacola, with 
that of Mobile in Louiſiana, will be perhaps 
of more; for none but trading veſſels, when 


we are not at War, would be likely to uſe 


thoſe Seas. And for them it is more conveni- 


ent to have little Ports in ſeveral places, than 
to be confined to one, however 


large. The 
Harbours of Mobile and Penſacola may alſo 
be of uſe to them, when that of the Havan- 
nah can be of none. Let a ſhip from Jamai- 
ca have paſſed Cape St. Antonio in the Ifle of 


Cuba by running Weſt, and ſhe will then 


Have a great way to bear up againſt the trade 
winds, before the can get into the gulf of 


voyage ſhe ſhould have ſuffered damage, ſhe 
might reach Penſacola or Mobile, whithes 
the wind would readily carry her, when ſhe 
could not reach the Havannah, which the 
— wind 
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from the gulf 

As to the time of War, the Spaniards from 
Penſacola and Auguſtine might have diſtreſſed 
our trade as much as they can from the Ha- 


myght bechecked by ours from Mobile and Pen- 
facola. But we have no ſtation from which we 
could have conveniently reftrained the cruizers 
of St. A 
that, at all times, whether of Peace or War, 
the Indians of Florida have accuſtomed them- 
felves to murther the Crew, and ſeize the 
Cargo of any Engliſh ſhip which has been fo 


unfortunate as to be wrecked upon their 


coaſt. An accident too common in that difficult 
navigation. And this miſchief will be prevent- 


ed, for the future, by our being maſters of this 
coaſt, and conſequently able to command the 


Indians 


i it be ſaid that in times of War we might 
have made our preparations for invading the 


Enemy's ſettlements in the gulf of Mexico 


wie can at any other place, even this may be 


 - reaſonably queſtioned; for the chief thing to be 


attended to, in making ſuch preparations, is 


the ſetting down the men to their work in 
good health and fpirits. But this can hardly 


be done, when they are to be collected at 
an unhealthy place. They who come firſt 
muſt wait for thoſe who are to join them, per- 
haps two or three months; and ſo long a ſtay 
in ſuch a place may be fatal to numbers of the 


Corps. Convenicnt therefore as the Havan- 
nah 


wind would blow her away from as mak as 


vannah; for their cruizers from the Havannah 


ine. It is too worth our attention 


with more advantage at the Havannah, than 


failing to any part of the gulf of Mexico from 
Jamaica than from Cuba. 


Jamaica therefore would be as ſerviceable “ for 


meet with information 
which Sir George Pococke wrote to the Admiralty from 
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hah may be for ſuch a purpoſe, in point of 
— i it may on account of its unhealthful- 
neſs be very improper for it. But, be its con- 
or ſuch a purpoſe what it will, 
in Jamaica may boaſt the ſame ; 
for, as the wind in thoſe ſeas blows always 
from the Eaſt, a Fleet would be little longer 


venience 


Port -R 


Port - Royal in 
the 
8 I ſubmit it to the Gentlemen who are ſkilled in theſe 7 


affairs, whether it is not a much readier and ſafer naviga- 
tion either from England or North-America to Port- 


| Roval in Jamaica, than to the Havannah in Cuba. It 
it is, and I believe tneſe Gentlemen will not heſitate to 
tell us it is, it cannot be made a 


whether it is 
not by much the moſt convenient and proper place of the 


two . 


 eccaſion for in thoſe parts? 


The reader who has not an of conſulting 
any maritime Gendeman — 


enough to ſatisfy him bs he es 


the coaſts of Cade, dared July 14th and Auguſt 16th, 


2762. In the former of which he will find that the 


Paſſage the Admiral choſe from Antigua, and conſequent- 


1 would have choſen from England to the 
lavannah, through the Streights of Bahama, was attend- 
ed with great difficulties and hazards. 


The Admiral had been fo prudent as to ſend Captain 


Elphinſton before him to reconnoitre the Paſſage, who 


executed his commiſſion extremely well, but found it 


— to keep Fire- lights on each fide the Paſſage for 
in the night. The Admiral too was fo fortunate 


as to have fine weather and little current through all 


the Paſlage”. By which care and adrantages he got 
— God be thanked, extremely well. 


But, 
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the purpoſes of making armaments to act 
againſt the Enemy as the Havannah in Cuba, 


are more healthful than thoſe of either Iſland, 
cannot be made to anſwer this end better: 
« But keeping the Havannah would great- 


« ly diſtreſs Spain in her commerce with the 


. Indies.” It would ſo; but why ſhould 


we with to diſtreſs her in times of Peace ? 
Spain, as a neizhbour and ally, is of great uſe 


to us; and, were the two Nations rightly to 
cultivate their mutual intereſt, might be of 
more. Spain is a rich Kingdom, and with 


Its dependencies conſumes a much larger 


quantity of foreign manufactures than any 
: Ther Rin om upon earth, and pays the beſt 
ice for them : Yet, with all her riches and 
=, territories, ſhe is unable to defend herſelf 
againft her powerful neighbours ; England 


particularly and France are either of then 
an over-match for her; it is neceſſary 


for therefore, in cafe of a rupture with 


from New-York, i. e. the firſt div iſion of them, had a 
man of war and four tianſports wiecked at the very en- 
trance of the Streights, though, as far as appears, they 
| had as good weather as the Admiral; and that they met 
with no more miſadventures, and that the ſecond diviſion 
arrived ſaſe without any, ſeems to be entirely owing to 
the prudent meaſures of the Admiral in ſending proper 
guides to meet them and conduct them to him. 
And now I beg the reader would think, if all this 
caution was neceſſary, in fo fine a ſeaſon as our Fleet laſt 


Summer fortunately had, how great muſt be the Danger, 


whenever the weather ot currents ſhall refuſe to favour us! 


if the ports of Florida and Louiſiana, which 


either of theſe neighbours, to engage the other 


But, as we God in his letter of Auguſt 16, the Fleet 


— . - — 
7 — — —0 0 


and Colonies effectual 
France take off the commodities of Spain in 


England ; for the 


North-America 


them for ourſelves; the riches they yield 


would do us more F n cd 
through 8 
8 X. S Linn 


directiy 


| firſt to encourage Spain 
willing as we are able to be her betFrenns 
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on her fide; and with which of them would 
it be moſt natural for her to conne& herſelf? 
Not with France, which, as ſhe has to her 
coſt experienced, r 
; hor 


thoſe quantities which England would take 
of them; nor ought Spain to be ſo eaſy, with 
ring ho ey dens Rd France CO 

making incroachments on her . 
reaſonably be in that reſpect, with 
Senius of the latter l Trade 
and Peace. We are not to be provoked 
to enter on a War, nothing but an abſolute 


neceffity can force us into it; and with the 
Spaniards we can have no temptation to quar- 
rel, while they be good friends to us; they 


have nothing we can wiſh to get from them), 
now they have given us Florida, > which, to de 
ſure, was wanting to make our territories in 
ete : indeed 4 + 
intereſt rather to them in 

ſeſſion of their 3 than to take 


The "Pn therefore, when "ws were 
making a , would have ſhewn more 
wiſdom in it with us, than with'their 


. — and it will be our wiſdom | 


cloſely with us, by ſhewing her that we are as 


_— then 


to connect herſelf 
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then to encourage her American commerce 
by all means which are in our power. 

Nothing of this however could be done, 
while we retained the Havannah. The Spa- 
niards would have felt and reſented the loſs, 


and would have watched for opportunities of 


reyenging it: in the mean time our Trade 
with them would have ſuffered greatly; the 
Family Compact, if not profeſſedly renewed, 
would clandeſtinely, according to the ſpirit 


and intent of it, have been brought into ex- 
ecution. Every power which pretended to 
rival us would on that very account have been 


encouraged by them, ſo that we muſt have 
paid for the Havannah by the loſs of our 
Trade with its old maſters; this however would 


not have been all it would have coſt us; the 
| Fortifications muſt have been repaired. and 


maintained, and a garriſon of 6, or 7,000 


hen always kept there at a way great 2 
the, expence howeyer would probably not 
have been the worſt part of the affair, fer 
one, or, if we are to judge by the experience 
of laſt Summer, two thirds of the: garriſon 


would every year have periſhed; ſuch would 


have been our gains from the Havannah, had 


we kept un? 8 = 
But it would have kept the Spaniards in 
_ + aye.” Probably enough, but what ſhould 

we have been the better for that, if it had 


withal changed them from uſeful friends into | 


Harmful. enemies? Its having been in our 


Hands will be. ſufficient; no doubt, to keep 


"them a long time in awe; they hart found 


that 


— — — = b _ 


TY PREP. __ 


a= ne Ls as. i L . __ oO nn — a . —— —_ —_— — — — 9 N — 
2 - . 


laſt appears to be only this, that the 


War we need not be 
; Subject is applicable alſo to the buſtle made 


good 2 condition of rivalling us 
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that it is not impregnable by us, and there- - 


fore will be careful not to provoke us to at- 
tack it again; ſhould they do fo, it is not ta 


be queſtioned but, if our courage and condut 


be the ſame, we ſhall make ourſelves maſters bh 


of it again at a little more expence of men 
and money than it would have taken to keep 
and maintain it 2 fingle year after the Peace 
was concluded; for it cannot be fu 
that the Spaniards will have it at any time 
better provided than it was in the 1762, 

I have been the more parti on this 
ſubject, becauſe it is the. Point moſt inſiſted 
on and moſt plauſibly made out by the fault- 
finders: bat, you ſee, the truth of the eaſe a 


the Havannah would in time of Peace be of 

infinite to us, and in time of 
long without it. 

A good deal of the reaſoning uſed on this 


aboutgivingupMartinico and Guadaloupe; for, 


| ſhould e have tetained them, it would have put 
us to a great expence of men and money to have 


18 them, and kept them in due ſub- 


| jection; whatever attention had been paid 
them by us, r 


to 
ſame : 

—_— 
Illands 
r 


Trade from that one Iſland as 


are now 
from: all of them ; we. ould hos and 


our forces in ſuch a manner as would perhaps 
18 Ws have 
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have weakened us much, while they by con- 
centrating their forces would have found 
themſelves ſtronger. | 
„ theſe 
Iſlands, which I am tem r 
point out again to my reader's notice; I dare 
not however, until I have begged 


geſted already, and becauſe his own 
will lead him to think of it : but the lives of 


nico and Guadaloupe muſt be 
5 be ep by lg 
| are known to be ſo unhealthful to Eng- 
ih — thoſe eſpecially of new- 
comers, as ſoldiers muſt always be, 
4 2 

time one half of every g 


Modeſty and Sincerity oppoſe themſelves to - 
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have made ſuch a Peace as we ought to be 


people who, having been dif- 
in their ambitious views, are refolv- 
2 if Truth with her attendants 


their they will in return bid deft- 
ance to Truth and all that belong to her, 
of abſurd incredible 
jumdle of inconſiſtent contra- 
colunaies by wilth the Public has 
been abuſed. | The diſappointed wretches in 
the bitterneſs of their anguiſh having vented 


Caſting in 7 world ike or what will 
in © were hi, Wn we 
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underſtood ; let us therefore judge for our- 
ſelves. 

I ſuppoſe it muſt be the French with whom 
this new War is to be waged, for we may 
ſaſely truſt that Spain will not find herſelf 
diſpoſed to quarrel with us again ſoon : in- 
deed, as was obſerved but now, if we had 
inſiſted on keeping the Havannah, ſhe muſt 
have remained difcontented, and ready to 
catch at any thing like an opportunity of 
ſhewing her reſentment ; ſhe would have felt 
her wound every moment, every motion ſhe 
made would have fretted it, it 2 have 
grown every day more ſore, until the inceſſant 
drone her to DIE 
deſperate. us after a K 
ble Pexce we ſhould have been obli 
gage in a formidable War; oy 
ways 1 — is 


en juſtly call great and important, 
but, to aber, os they have parted with was 
of little conſequence; they had little benefit 
from it, while they kept it; and will not feel 
any loſs of it, now it is in other hands. No- 
thing therefore is done to fret them; their 
ws A while they are at Peace with us, will 
be carried on with the ſame advantage it uſed 

to 
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to be: and, if the experience have had 
of French Friendſhip and Engliſh Enmity, 
ſhould engage them, as di it will, and 
certainly in true policy ought, to connect 
themſelves more cloſely with us, they will 
find their Trade, their Power, and their Prof- 
ty much better eſtabliſhed than it has 


232 and will not therefore be cafily 


perſuaded to break with us. 
But, ſhould the Demon of Diſcord find means 
of rendering them blind to their real intereſt, 


and engage them after ſome years again to 


rouſe our Fury, and dare our Power, we 
ſhall n 
amy greater Expence © 1 
gain the Havannah and reduce them to b 
another Peace, than what our Trade 
them will have helped us to. Thas the Peas 
we have made is ſuch a one as not only is the 
moſt likely to prevent a War with 8 
* b the beff mans ee 
l when we thall be 
into one. 
Bat France will not be ſo cafy, ſhe muſt 
5 feel the loſs of what we have taken from 
her, and will be daily fretted in the manner 
« we have fu would have been, 
* had we kept the Havannah in our hands; 
* ſhe therefore will be ready to break wih 
us on any occaſion that ſhall offer.” This 
cannot be "denied ; nor could it have been 
helped; our neighbours of France have been 
ſo conſtant in their enmity tous; they have been 
10 ſteadily n - 


pain, but 


poſſible for her to tie them; 
and, if we have not done this, it muſt be 
owned that we have not done all we ſhould 
E 41 a hot 
I have given cauſe, for more might 
F 


we 

= 
. 
Aiſted on, as hath a 
We loſe 
ſtance, are con 
a Will 
Envy « 


witho i founda- 
S 

Have any thing im- 
the queſtion i iſh to 
trip them of, them 
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to give up for the fake of an immediate Peace. 

For it has been ſhewn, and I hope to your 
fatisfaction, that an immediate Peace was 
what our intereſts » it has been 
i CE 
to diſtreſs us, or themſelves; it has 
been alſo obſerved that, for what we have 5d- 
Ne ee CIT 


have yielded tous the very 
— — 


r 
them to quarrel with us, and carry Devaſta- 
tion and Murder into our Colonies: that they 
have often done this is well known; and alas ! 
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we have a fad of it in the accounts we 
now receive from that Country. 
Think not, Reader, that I have cither not 
_ obſerved, or not felt, theſe fad accounts, tho 
I write what you have juſt read; for this 
= of ts ans, miſchievous as 
it is, is, I no ſort of contradiQtion 
to ĩt. That theſe people ſhould be prevailed on 
to break out into Ir 
whenever they have a of getting plun- 
| 8 angel Coe.” qua 
barbarous and their more bru- 
nich and barbarous Allies, is not to be won- 
dered at; nor is it any thing ſtrange, that our 
n they had it in their power to 
5 had joined France againſt 
hang np ops ye hap 
an Alliance . 
ſtruggle with. 
It ſhould not therefore 1 us, that 
theſe people, whoſe mm — 
1 
ravages, „en 
opportunity of committing them with impu- 
nity; not queſtioning but the efforts of France 
and Spain, in other quarters, would draw off 
our Attention from. if theſe Powers did 
not ſend them aid, to ſupport them in their 
ravages: ſuch, I fay, may well be ſuppoſed 
to be the notions inculcated and eff 
im on theſe Savages, during the 
Winter, by emiſffarics from our Enemies in 
thoſe parts, when they might be totally ig- 
3 which W 
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and, when they knew of the Peace, they might 
not have it in their power, if they had Humam- 
ty enough to entertain it in their will, to unde- 
ceive the poor wretches ſoon enough to prevent 
their breaking out in the manner we have 
heard; poſſibly the emiffaries might be aſham- 
preſent themſelves to an 


* fity of laying hir head under their feet, and 
« forſaking at their bidding all the land he 
beyond the river. 


a Declaration, may have 
: ing to undeceive 


* 


fi 


1 
1 
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pretended Peae, or at- 


ee 


which they uſed to 


: 
21411 Wi 


ceflion of Florida and Louiſiana, are 1 
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to a very great 
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oppoſition as would baffle all the efforts they 
could make for gaining either Trade, Credit, 
or Security. But I hope my Countrymen of 
all ranks abhor ſuch indirect practices; the 
French may have been ſhamefully guilty of 
them, with regar 


d to us: Witneſs their ma- 
nagement in North-America, after the Peace 
of Aix la Chapelle; but let us ſcorn to be. 

guilty of fo bate a conduct. We have ſhewn 
our ſuperior Humanity in proſecuting a War, 
forbearing to retaliate their cruelties and 
devaſtations, when we had it in our power 
to do fo; let us ſhew, that we are as much 
ſuperior to them, in the cultivation of the 
arts of Peace by fcorning to attempt, under- 
hand, what our public profeſſions difavow. 
The oppoſition the Prince and Natives of the 
Country will probably make to them, with- 

| out our meddling in the affair, and the other 
difficulties they will have to encounter in the 
courſe of their re- eſtabliſnment, will prevent 
for a long time their putting themſclves in 
thoſe parts into a reſpectable condition, and 
therefore we need not apprehend their being 
ſoon in a formidable one ; in the mean time, 
till they are fully ctabliſhed, the ſettlements 
there will be a leſſening their power at home, 
and in other parts; for the men, the money, 
and the ſluipping uod ior them, will be io 

much taken from other icrvices. 1 ER 

Let us now consider, what Goree can con- 
tribute to the recovery of their Power; the 
Trade they had on the River Senegal is en- 
tirely loſt to them, and that on the River 
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Gambia we were in poſſeſſion of before; 
and the little they can get on the Coaſt be- 
tween thoſe two Rivers muſt be carried on 
under great diſadvantages; perhaps all the 
profit they can make from it is the ſerving 
their Welſt-India Plantations at a rate ſome- 
thing eaſier than they could get them other- 
wiſe, and this certainly is an advantage, tho 
not ſuch a one as can contribute much to 
their being formidable. 
For their Weſt-India Iſlands cannot hence- 
forward be to their Mother Country the pro- 
fitable and ſerviceable Settlements they have 
been hitherto; they will not be able either to 
raiſe their commodities ſo or vend 
them fo well, as they uſed to do; the price 
of ſlaves (and this is a circumſtance by which 
thoſe colonies are much affected) will be 
higher; and North-America, where their 
ſugar, molaſſes, and ſpirits, uſed to find a 
great vent, is barred againſt them; all that 
part of theſe commodities therefore, which 
uſed to be ſent to Louiſiana, Canada, and its 
Iſlands, muſt be diſpoſed of at ſome of their 
other markets; the neceflary conſequence of 
which will be that the prices of them muſt 
be lowered, and probably the fale of the Rum 
may hurt that of the French Brandies. 
Here perhaps it will be ſaid, that our neigh- 
hours, if they are forced to ſell their ſugar, 
&c. at lower rates than uſual, will ſo much 
the more underſell us in the European mar- 
kets; but it ſhould be ſaid rather that, being 
fo much the more deſtitute of other * 
cy 
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they will be under the greater neceſſity of 
making the moſt of thoſe they may have. 
And certainly it may be faid that, the leſs 
they make of their commodities, the leſs 
their Colonies wilt thrive; ſo many the 
fewer will be the Planters, ſo much the more 
contracted the Plantations, and fo much leſs 
valuable the returns they make to France; 
and, in conſequence, fo much leſs the ſervice 
they will do it. 

In the mean time, all that Navigation 
which was carried on between the French 
Iſlands and their Settlements in North-Ame- 
rica, and which was one of the beſt branches 
of Navigation they had, is loſt. © How fo?” 
may ſome fay ; © Will not the want of this 
navigation and the markets in Canada be 
made up to them by the navigation from Weſt 
Louiſiana, and the markets there to be met 
with ?” I anſwer no. This Province will ne- 
ver be able to equal the Provinces they have 
loſt in either of theſe reſpects; and a great 
many years muſt paſs, before it will be in 
either of theſe reſpects at all conſiderable. 
Of the Indian Trade it can hardly ever 

have any ſhare; for, Firſt, The Indians have 
a much readier road by the Lakes to New- 
York, &c. than they can have to any Settle- 
ments. on the Miſſiſſippĩ; and our territories 
lie between the Mitſitlippi and very many 
E 2" 

Secondly, The Navigation from Europe to 
thoſe — of ours, by which the In- 
dian Trade is ſerved with the Commodities ſent 

12 to 
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to them from hence, is not half fo long a 
Voyage as it is to New Orleans, and conſe- 
quently we muſt be able to afford them our 


goods much cheaper than our neighbours will 
be able to afford theirs. And, 


Thirdly, The Navigation, either to Europe, 


or the Sugar Iſlands, is both longer, and more 


hazardous, from Weſt Louiſiana, than it was 


from Canada, or Cape Breton; and in time 
of War their Ships will always be expoſed to 


our cruizers either from Mobile, Penſacola, 


or Fort Auguſtine. Theſe are diſadvantages 
which will always keep the Colonies of Weſt 
Louifiana down, and render it impoſſible for 
that Country to be ever very conſiderable in 
itſelf, or of any very great advantage to its 


| theſe Colonies therefore can never again be 
ſo reſpectable as they were before this laſt 
War, nor can any thing but Faction and 
chagrined Ambition apprehend any dangerous 
accem̃on of Power to France from them. 
Should you now tell me, Reader, that I 


have made more words about this Weſt Lou- 


ifiana than it is worth, I muſt acknowledge it; 
and yet I am tempted to beg your patience, 


 whileI make another obſervation on this worth- 


leſs ſubject. It is, that the French there now 


border on the Spaniards, and, of conſequence, 
will ſoon be incroaching on them, and diſput- 


ing about their boundaries; our good, cf 
cbriſtian neighbours, we know, cannot for- 
bear elbowing thoſe who are next to them; 
and, as they are effectually ſtopped from mak- 


ing 


fiſter Colonies of Martinico and Guadaloupe ; 


Py 


r ˙ m wor bor am © 
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. ing any incroachments on us, their humour 
mult ſpread itſelf the other way, and, inſtead 
of ſtreightening Heretics, intrude on Ca- 
tholics. Hence we may after a while, ſpite 
of all Compact, ſee them 3 lite 
It is ; melancholy to think that the circum- 
ſtances of mankind, with regard to each other, 
| ſhould be ſuch, that one man may take a rea- 
| ſonable pleaſure in ſeeing another embarraſſed 
and afflited. Yet ſuch is the ſituation into 
| which the corruption of Human Nature has 
drought us. Since we know our neighbours 
would be glad to diſturb our Peace, if they 
found it in their power to do fo, it is war- 
* rantable for us to take a pleaſure in thinking 
| that they are likely to have this power with- 
| ed rom Gram 'by the Ellirbonce of We 
| own.. 
But a great clamour is made about the 
Fiſhery which is allowed them, and the Power 
which that ſource of Navigation is to yield 
them. To which it is ſurely enough to 
anſwer, that we have ſeen what the Fiſhery 
could do for them, when, as I obſerved be- 
fore, they were poſſeſſed of it in a much 
higher degree, and with very many more 
_ circumſtances of advantage, than they have 
it now. With it then, and with all its ad- 
vuantages, they could never raiſe their Marine 
to a condition we had any reaſon to reſpect. 
Certainly then nothing but ignorance, or wil - 
ful — can pretend, that it, under 
the diſadvantages wich which it muſt labour 


13 now, 
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now, can ever raiſe them to a condition we 
ought to dread. 

This obſervation will hold alſo, and lead 


us to a juſt conclufion, concerning every arti- 


cle of the French Trade, or Source of their 


Power ; or even concerning the whole Trade, 
and all the other advantages of France taken 


viz. She is not, either in any particular 


ſources of Power, or in a general collection 


of them all, better circumſtanced than ſhe 
was for many years before the Jate War, but, 
in many of them, has loſt very great advan- 


tages, and is quite deprived of one of the 
moſt conſiderable among them. It is there- 


fore highly abſurd and unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that, in this maimed, mutilated ſtate, 


the will be able to raiſe herſelf to a degree of 
power ſhe could never attain to, — 4 the 


had ſo many more and greater advanta 


Deſpiſe we then the man who would diſturb 


and terrify us by pretending that ſhe will! 

It will be perhaps worth our while to con- 
fider this part ot our ſubject briefly in an- 
other light, and enquire what proſpect our 


Miniſters, when they made this Peace, had 
before them of the future circumſtances of 
France; for this proſpect ought to have been 


fcriouſly regarded by them. If they could 

ſee a probability of 4 being in an eaſy ſitu- 
ation, and likely to recover her loffes, they 
ought the more ſtiffly to deny her every point 


which might contribute any thing to ſuch a 
recovery. If, on ihe contrary, it appeared 
that 


together, and conſidered in a collective view : 


her and the houſe of Auſtria was not likely 
to be brought to a final period without breed- 
ing ill blood between them. But, be that as it 


of their near neighbours, the King 
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that France could not be long quiet after we 
ſhould make Peace with her, but would foon 
be engaged in new Wars, which we might 
keep out of, it was their Duty to make an im 
mediate Peace, that their Country might be 
the ſooner relieved from the immenſe burthen 


of the War, without inſiſting on Points which, 


as our enemies would not be at leiſure to 
make advantage of them, may well be ac- 
counted trifles. 

Now it was eaſy to ſee that France would 
not long keep out of freſh ſquabbles on the 
Continent. 'The unnatural alliance betwixt 


would, and ſuppoſing nothing ſhould ariſe tooc- 
caſion a contention between the French and any 
of Poland's 
Death, and the demand to ele& a King of the 


Romans, were events which could not be far 


off, nor could they happen without engaging 


France in the diſputes which they ſhould oc- 


caſion. France therefore, in a ſeries of years 


to come, will not be fo likely to recruit as to 
_ exhauſt themſelves ; not fo likely to 


o give us 
diſturbance as to with we would be quiet, 


= 
and not think of diſturbing them. 


And why, now the Adminiſtration is ſhifted 
out of German into Engliſb hands, we may 
not hope to be quiet, whatever quarrels hap- 
pen on the Continent, I do not know. What 
ſignifies it to us, who reigns in Courland, or 
ven 1 in Poland? What matters it to us, who 

I 4 is 
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is made Biſhop, King, or Emperor? We have 
ſeen and felt the vanity of favouring one 
Houſe, or another ; while we are true to our- 


ſelves, and mind our own intereſt more than 


other people, we ſhall be reſpected by Kings 
andEmperors, whoever he be who wears either 
ofthe titles; but, if we {uffer ourſelves to be du- 
ped into an unneceſſary connection with either 
the one or the other, we ſhal] be hated by thoſe 
whom we oppoſe, and impoveriſhed, not, per- 
haps, without being, at the ſame time, deſpiſed, 
by thoſe we favour; we may allo find it ne- 

ceſſary, according to the cuſtom of late Mi- 
niſtries, to undo to-day, at a great expence, 


what we did yeſterday at a greater; in the 
mean time, we ſhall weaken ourſelves, in- 
_ creafing our Debts and Taxes, and facrificing 


our men, until we are unable to maintain our 
_ own. quarrels, which either the common vi- 
ciſſitudes of the world, or our German con- 
nections, may run us into; and find ourſelves 
reduced to a neceſſity of begging meanly, and 
perhaps in vain, protection of thoſe Powers, 
whoſe greatneſs, or even exiſtence *, is owing 
to what we have done for them; to thoſe 


very efforts which have been the fole cauſe of 


our own Wweakne,s, as well as of their power. 


We are at every turn threatencd by the tools of 


Faction. with the King of Prufſfia's reſentment. I will 


®not now aſk what he has to reſent, but I beg leave to 


aſk whether the caſe ſuppoled above will not be moſt 
 Magrantly exemplified, it this Monarch ſhould ever be 
guilty of ſuch ingratitud to us, as to reiule any thing we 
can ever deſire he would do to ſerve us ? 


revere our Power, praiſe our Juſtice, and ad- 
ly any State will with to diſturb us; certainly 


| Prace will be of neee 


jection is as ill grounded and inſufficient as 
the reſt; none of them prove any thing more, 


made it? What are we either the 
worſe for its being made by Mr. Pitt, Lord 
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This, I fay, might have been expected, 
had we continued under the management 
which has been ſo fond of making congueſts 
in Germany. But we now hope better 
things; may promiſe ourſelves that our Peace 


ſhall not be diſturbed for any quarrels but our 


own ; and in conſequence that we ſhall ſpend 
one age after another in ſecurity and repoſe, 
calmly looking on the ſtorms which harraſs 
the reſt of the World, and in condition of 
extending our compaſſion and benevolence to 
all who want relief, while all, as well they 
who do not want our help, as they who do, 


mire our Generoſity; in ſuch a fituation hard- 


none will dare to provoke us. 


Little reaſon then is there for ſuppoſin g the 


than that there are men who, to ſerve their 


own baſe ſelfiſh purpoſes, will traduce the beſt 


of Kings, and find fault with the beſt of 


Treaties. 
Now, my Friends, if a good Peace is made 


for us, what are we concerned to enquire who 
ter Or 


Bute, or any other perſon, Scot, or Engliſh- 
man? Indeed, if a deſerving ſervant of the 
Country has been hardly dealt with, it be- 
comes us to ſtand up for him, to plead his 
32 
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him juſtice, and not ſuffer him to be d&fraud- 


ed of the honour and reward he has merited. 
But is this the caſe? Has Mr. Pitt been uſed 


hardly, or defrauded of any thing he has de- 


ſerved ? 
I very freely acknowledge, that Mr. Pitt 


has deſerved much of us: He conducted our 


affairs for ſome years with great ability, and 


under his management we proſpered, and re- 
covered ourſelves, from a condition in which 
we were the object of univerſal contempt, to 


a ſtate of dignity, which the whole world 


This made me one of his greateſt favourers ; 
and I may juſtly, I believe, queſtion whether 
any Engliſ 
buſineſs, with more concern than I did. 


"fe acts rekee, who cond Mader 
him? I thought indeed, from what was to 


be remembered, before he came into the ad- 
miniſtration, that the buſineſs of the Public 
could not be well carried on without him ; 


and this I found was the opinion of many 


other men, as well as of myſelf. I wiſhed 


Seals, and thought it impoſſible for a good 


Patriot, as I then accounted Mr. Pitt, to refuſe 


them, if defired to take them by fo good a 


has refuſed, though repeatedly, and in- the 
moſt honourable manner, by this gracious 
Maſter defired and courted to take them. 
In defence of which refuſal it it pleaded, that 


the Council — his advice. 


looks on with aſtoniſhment and admiration. 


hman heard of his retiring from 


therefore that he would again accept the 


Maſter in an honourable manner; but he 


I am 


1761. 


them ſhewed as great a wrongheadedneſs in 
the parties who were guilty 


as he would wiſh to charge them with ;— 
this, ſurely, was not a reaſon why he ſhould 
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I am not diſpoſed to condemn the advice 
given of attacking Spain in the Autumn of 
I believe the Rupture then would 
have been juſtifiable; but the forbearance 
and moderation, which his Majeſty thought 
proper to ſhew, is more for the Nation's ho- 


nour, and probably, as it hath pleaſed God 
to bleſs us with the ſucceſs we have fince had, 


not leſs for its intereſt. But let the meaſures, 
which Mr. Pitt then adviſed, be ſup 


poſed as 
expedient and neceſſary, as he could think 
them ; and that a refuſal to comply with 


leave the Council. The lefs likehhood there 
was of their judging right, the more need 
was there of his continuing with them, and 
aſſiſting them with his advice, whenever they 
would take it; and conſequently the greater 
was his obligation, in point of duty to his 
Country, to do ſo. Difficulties might have 


ariſen, in which they would have been glad 
to have committed their Country wholly to 
| his management; and, if ſuch difficulties had 
_ ariſen, and the public weal had miſcarried 
for want of him, I know not how he could 


have been held excuſable in the fight eber 


of God or Man. 


Our Country is our Parent, intitled at all 


times to the beſt ſervices of her children: 


and thoſe have in all ages and countries been 
reckoned very — men, who * re- 
ſed 


of the refuſal, 
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fuſed to ſerve this Parent, when occafion has 
required it, with the ſacrifice of their moſt 


favourite inclinations, their deareſt intereſts, 


and even of their lives. What would our 
Right Honourable Patriot fay to a Son, who 


ſhould fee a Mother in diſtreſs, which he 
ſuppoſed no-body but himſelf could help her 
out of, and yet refuſe her his aſſiſtance, becauſe 
ſome of her other Children differed with him 
in opinion concerning the manner of deliver- 


ing her? Suppoſe we too, that he ſhould 
fee this Mother ſtretching out her hands to 


her diſcontented Son, and begging he would 


Not forſake her, —can we think his anger 
would not rife againſt the unnatural Child, 


who ſhould leave his Parent in ſuch a ſtate, 
even though he ſhould urge in his defence, 


that ſhe would not chide the reſt of her Chil- 


dren from her, and truſt to Bim only? 

However, thanks be to God, no inſur- 
mountable difficulties have ariſen : we went 
through the War, without Mr. Pitt's help, 


glorious Peace. | 


of Mr. Pitt's teſt admirers; but, on read- 
ing what I have faid of this Gentleman in 
ſome of theſe laſt lines, and perhaps in ſome 


other parts of my Addreſs, I am ſenſible he will 


ſee that the Right Honourable Patriot does not 
now ſtand ſo fair in my opinion, and may, 
perhaps, expect an account, why I have fo 


Z much changed my ſentiments of him. He may _ 


therefore, 


as gloriouſly as could be wiſhed, and, as 1 
think, I have ſhewn, have concluded it by a 


I have told the Reader, that 1 was once one 
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therefore, if he pleaſes, know, that my re- 
gard for Mr. Pitt was much leſſened by the 
parade of his proceſſion to the Lord Mayor's 
dinner in 1761; it has been rendered ſtill 
weaker, from time to time, by the repeated 
denials he has given to the gracious and ho- 
| nourable invitations made him to enter again 
| into the Miniſtry ; it has been ſuggeſted too, 
that he has patronized and encouraged the 
wicked wretches, who have endeavoured to 
render his Majeſty's Government, fince he left 
the Adminiſtration, ſuſpected and odious to 
the People. If he has been guilty of this, if 
he has faid himſelf, or employed any one elſe 
to ſay, what has a fendency to diſturb men's 
4 minds, and make them think they are not 
4 well governed, he has highly failed, in point 
of Duty, Juſtice, and Gratitude. 
IIk̃, is faid alfo of him, that, on the day 
| when the Houſes of Parliament were to paſs 
their judgment on the Preliminaries, he left 
ais houſe for that of the Parliament 
e up to the ears in flannel,” and © in ſuch a 
if; condition as ſhould in all reaſon have pre- 
* vailed on him to keep his bed.” And it is 
ſaid alſo, that he appeared to ſupport himſelf, 
« while ſpeaking in the Houſe, with great pain 
* anddifficulty.” Now to come abroad in theſe 
circumſtances of pain and danger ſtrongly ſpeaks 
an errand of the laſt importance; and, no doubt, 
every one who ſhould ſee him in this condi- 
tion, or hear of it, would conclude, that no- 
thing leſs than the Public Liberty and Safety 
depended on what he had to ſay, at that time. 
For, if what he had to offer might have been 
ſaid 
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faid at any other time, as well as on that day, 
it was ridiculous and fooliſh in him to venture 
abroad in thoſe circumſtances ; abroad, how- 
ever, he ventured, and ſpoke, it ſeems, for 
three hours: Another circumſtance this, 
which can be excuſed, only on the ſuppoſition 
that the welfare of the Nation depended on 
His making ſo long a ſpeech. 

And, after all, what was it that he faid ? 
Why, if we may believe the account given 
us at that time, 
Firſt, That ſome articles of the Prelimina- 
ries were very well. 
- Secondly, That ſome other articles were 

Not 0 well, as he wiſhed them to be; but on 
this point, I have been told, he was far from 
being ſo explicit, as he can be, when he 
pleaſes. | 

Thirdly, That this Countrycannever thrive, 
if the 3 of it be not adminiſtered 
on Revolution principles 
Now which of theſe three were 

ſo neceſſar rn 
as to ju the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man's cicgulag his valuable life ? Let his par- 
_ tizans tell us. 

Ü beg leave to obſerve, with 
ſecond of them, that his words, in the famous 
letter of June 2 to Mr. Allen, ſeem to imply, 
that he. was explicit, as to thoſe he found 
fault with. The Epithet, ſays he, of ade- 
„ guate, given to the Peace, contains a de- 
* ſcription of the conditions of it fo repugnant 
* to my unalterable opinion concerning many 


« of 


to the 
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© of them, and fully declared by me in Par- 
«© liament. — If by this he means, that he 
Fully declared his opinion the day when the 
Preliminaries were confidered in * Houſe, 
and he was wrapped up in his flannels, ſome 
Members, uho Fiſhed very well to him, and 
heard him, gave a very inadeguate deſcription 
of the conditions of ot pare of bs 

I alſo beg leave to aſk, with regard to the 
third particular, what there was in it which 
might not have been deferred until another op- 
portunity ? Nay, which ought not to have been 
deferred until ſome day, when the attention 
of the Houſe was not engaged on a ſubject of 
fo great importance, which had no more 
connection with the Revolution than with the 


Conqueſt? 


LI readily ſubſcribe to the doctrine, that this 
Country can never proſper under a Govern- 

ment that is not adminiſtered on Revolution 
principles; but it grieves me to hear Revolu- 
tion principles talked of in ſuch a manger, 
and at ſuch a time, as may lead unw 
to think there is danger that his preſent Ma- 

jeſty will attempt to govern on other princi- 

ples; for, ſurely, if ever any Prince gave his 
ubjects reaſon to believe their Liberties were 


— 9 


as dear to him as his Prerogative *, our gra- 


cious Sovereign has done fo. It would be im- 
pertinent to ſet about giving a formal proof 
of ſo evident a point; yet Icannot help men- 


tioning his Speech to theParliament about the 
* See the King's Speech to the Parliament, November 


18, 1760. 
Commiſſions 


men : 
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Commiſſions to be granted to the Judges; 
and, as the Reader may not have it by him, 
I ſhall here tranſcribe it, 15 


My Lords and Gentlemen 


granting new Commiſſions to the 
Judges, the preſent State of their Offices 
In Conſequence of the Act paſſed in the 
Reign of My late Glorious Predeceſſor King 
Wilkam the Third, for ſettling the Succeſſion 
to the Crown in My Family, their Commiſ- 
fions have been made during their good Beha- 
viour: But, notwithſtanding that wiſe Provi- 
fion, their Offices have determined upon the 
Demiſe of the Crown, or at the Expiration of 
Six Months afterwards, in every Inſtance of 
that Nature which has happened. 
1 the Independency and Upright- 
neſs of © ha of the Lind as — 
to the impartial Adminiſtration of Juſtice ; 
as one of the beſt Securities to the Rights and 
_ Liberties of My loving Subjects; and as moſt 
conducive to the Honour of the Crown : And 
I come now to recommend this intereſting 
Object to the Conſideration of Parliament, in 
order that ſuch farther Proviſion may be made 
for ſecuring the Judges in the Enjoyment of 
their Offices, during their good Behaviour, 
notwithſtanding any ſuch Demiſe, as ſhall be 
moſt expedient. "= : 


Gentlemen 


—— 29 


try, and involve Ber for a ſeries of many years 
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+ Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

I muſt defire of you, in particular, that. 1 
may be enabled to grant and eſtabliſh upon the 


Judges ſuch Salaries, as I ſhall think proper; 
fo as to be abſolutely ſecured to them' during 


the Continuance of their Commiſſions. 


This Speech was made in the firſt Seſſion 
of his Parliament, within five months of his 
acceſſion to the Throne; and a branch of the 


Royal Prerogative given up, for ſtrengthen- 


ing the Subjects Liberty, unaſked and un- 
thought of by the Subjects themſelves. Nor 
has his Majeſty's ſubſequent conduct been 


in any reſpect diſagreeable to this. And 
ſhall Revelation r 


tbit King's reign, in ſuch a manner as to infi- 
nuate they are in any likelihood of being diſre- 
garded ? Shall we be alarmed with outcries 
that our Liberty is in danger from ſuch a 


What can the man propoſe who is guilty 
of ſuch attempts? That he would di 
men's minds, and raiſe Mobs in oppoſition to 
the King, is certain. That he may in conſe- 
quence overturn the Conſtitution of his Coun- 


in blood; contentions, is not unlikely. And 
for what? To take the reins of Government 
out of the hands of a lawful acknowledged 
King, who has ſhewn himſelf thoroughly 

Y R __ diſpoſe” 
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diſpoſed to promote the Country's welfare, 
and ſhift them into the hands owe know 
not whom. It is probable the Right Ho- 
nourable Gentlemen may think himſelf 
% a man 
« Fit to difturb the peace of all the world, 
% And rule it, when it is wildeſt. —_ 
OTwar's Ven. preſerved, Act ad. 


But it is poſſible he may in the event be 
| ſhoved froin his ſtation by ſome of thoſe 


whom he now deſpiſes, and employs only as 
tools, which are to be thrown atide, when the 
job is done. Where will his triumph then be, 


when, ſor the guilt of having deſtroyed his 


Country and moſt ungratefully abuſed his 


Sovereign, he finds himſelf rewarded only 


with neglect and infignificance ? What will 
be his thoughts, when he compares the low 
and abject condition, in which he will then 
pine away his days, with the honourable 
Ration he might have enjoyed and ſerved his 
Country in, under the beſt of Maſters? A 
Maſter whom Gratitude ſhould have endeared 
to him, if Duty could not ? 


-But why do 1 talk of Gratitude ? A Man 
who could ſupport the dictates of ambition 
and pride againtt the gracious condeſcenfions 
made to ſoften ard win him to his duty the 
other day,—* who could hear ſuch a Matter as 


he has ſerved ſo pathetically and fo royally ex- 


* See the Conference above, p. 32. 


preſs 
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yet refuſe to concur with ſuch a Maſter 


% Offices he would leave to other 


great man, and would therefore put every 
thing into confuſion, if he had not hisdemands, 
tle reſt were forced to be contented with 
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reſs every ſentiment which could do honour 
to his feelings as a Man, or as a King, —and 


in the glorious work of making his Country 
happy, —mult be looked upon as loſt to every 


| honourable ſentiment. Gratitude and Duty 
muſt be empty unmeaning ſounds with him : 

and, however he may abound in the great 

 gualities of the Head, he muſt be groſſiy 


de- 
ficient in every valuable — of the Heart. 
His great abilities therefore only render him 
more dreadful. Every thing is to be feared 
from one who has ſuch Abilities without a 
proportionable Virtue to direS the exertion of 


them 


Tos me not be thought to cenſure him ſo 
ſeverely without reaſon. When he firſt came 


into employment, he was the moſt diſintereſted 
Stateſman in the world. Nothing was 


* aimed at by him but to ſerve his Country. 
The profits of it were a matter of in- 
difference to him. The power of creating 
« dependants by diſpoſing of Honours and 
ple.“ 
His friends were all told they had nothing 
0 to expect from him.” If there was one 
who would not be ſo ſatisfied, who was reſo- 


Jute in inviting that he would reap ſome in- 


mediate fruits, of his connections with he 


K 2 cht 
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the bare honour of cooperatin with the 
Honourable Gentleman. * 
or ſuch a conduct we thanked and honour- 
ed him. But, it ſeems, we were not to 
expect he ſhould al in ſuch a diſ- 
intereſted conduct. intended the time 
fhould come, when he would rule the roaſt as 


much, indeed, more _n ay << de. 
. — 


now a> 1 os he will 
ſerve her no more, unleſs he is made the great 
. Nag l L. i Bing: juſt deſcribed. 
infiſte, ſhall have no 
Wl of ls own, nor any Kreunt, bur fuck . 
as he pieaſes to a t him. be : 
No is it poffible that a man, capable of 
making ſuch demands in the year 1763, 
could in the year 1761 ſerve his Country with 
a real unaffected difintereſtedneſs ? This would 
be a ſtranger Revolution of Principles than the 
Gentleman, practiſed as | — 

ns, 
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Iutions, can be juſtly ſufj of. The con- 
cluſion then which be dtawn from his 
behaviour in September 1761, and ſince, is; 
that the i 


of difintereftedneſs, which 
he wore before that time, was no other than a 


rr: 


ajeſty's Government. 

told, that they do 
1 ſty 'S Government, 
but 
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but witli the adminiſtration of his favourites: 
but do they not know, and, if it was their 
own caſe, would they not inſiſt, that what- 
ever 1s done by. a Kings Miniſters, is done by 
his Majeſty: himſelf, except he be a Child, or 


anldeœot, or a Priſoner, with his hands fo mana- 


dled a5ithat he cannot have the uſe of them, 

any fasther than his Maſters will permit? That 
— King is not a Child, or a Fool, I 
may pteſume will be granted me : but᷑ is he 
not a Priſoner? As much under mana t, 


agemen 
and obliged to do and fay what he is di- 


us can have an opportunity of gaining ſatisfac- 


be enutinued without end, if urid. adhere 
to dhe ſentiments, which prejumiced or in- 
tereſted wyh endeavour to'irfipreſs. us 


with. What ſhookd we do then !. I zhink we : 
may-ſatisfy ourſelves extremely wall, > 4 4 


conſiderintz the affair.in'3nother light]; for, if 
we are — governed, what doc if to 
us, whether the. wiſe meaſures af Iuvern- 
ment, which we have ſo much-ieaſoo:w be 
thankful for, are the reſult of hig Majeſtys 
determination by himſelf alone, ort. advice 
given him by one; or more coumſellors? In 
this circumſtance, our reaſoning ſhauid run, 
Seither the King approves theſr meaſures 
and ces in them, becauſe he thinks 


hem right, or he thinks other meaſures would 
- Ss bo 


rected to — and do, as if he wasia Child? 
To this (queſtion I may anſwer no, while 
another may ſay it #10. And, as neither of 


tion by perſonal obſervation, the. diſpute-may 


* — — — — — 
1 — 2 — * —— — __ 
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be better, and ſubmits to theſe only, becauſe 
he is obliged to do fo, his own inclination 
being overruled by the power of thoſe who 
are about him: if the meaſures are the reſult 
of his own wiſdom, every thing is as it ſhould 
be; nor are things otherwiſe than they ſhould 


be, if he is led to do what is done by the 
advice of any whom he pleaſes to conſult. 


On either of theſe ſuppoſitions, it is an extra- 
vagant ridiculous impertinence for any ſub- 


ject to interfere, and tell his Majeſty, ** I do 


<* not like the adviſers You' now make uſe 
of., and therefore I expect You ſhall change 


them for myſelf, or {uch others as I have 


to recommend.” | 


I will not now diſpute, whether an Eng- 
liſh ſubje& has not a RIGHT to do this; 


let it be ſuppoſed he has; would a wiſe man 
expoſe himſelf by playing the fool to the dĩiſ- 
8 and hurt of his Family, becauſe he 


a right to do ſo? 
My Friends, the peo 


ple, whoſe particular 


intereſts may be ſerved by talking in this way, 


have their reaſons for it : but what reaſon 
have we to join with them in their attempts to 
diſturb and diſtreſs a Government, under 


which we are, or at leaſt may be, if we 
_ pleaſe, eaſy and happy? As things are now, 
we are, or may be, very well: but if we will | 
play the Doctor with our Body Politic, we 


may. throw it into convulſions, and entirely 


ruin its preſent healthful Conſtitution. 


K 4 But 


>; 
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But we ſhall be told perhaps (for nothing 
is fo abſurd, but we may expect to be told it, 
nothing is more abſurd, than what we have 
been told upon this ſubject) that we are not 
in either of the ſituations I have ſuppoſed. 
That the King reſolves neither from himſelf, 
nor from a willing compliance with the ad- 
vice given him, but from a blind implicit 
obedience to a Direction, which he is habi- 
tuated to follow, and from which he cannot 
free himſelf. 

Let this then be ſuppoſed to be the caſe: | 
| what would it be right for us to do? To take 

his Majeſty out of the hands in which he is at 
- preſent, and put him into other hands? What 
good end could be ſerved by doing ſo? If the 
new people 3 him 
ſhould proceed in the fame meaſures, it muſt 
be expected, that he would be as uneaſy then 
as he is now; which would not at all mend 
the matter, with regard to him; and, if they 
changed the meaſures, I am afraid it would be 
worſe for the Public; this cafe then can be no 
motive for our wiſhing to ſee a change in the 
But nothing can be more abſurd, than the 
ſuppoſition oft his Majeſty's being overruled in 
ſuch a manner ; for it is acknowledged he is 
not an ideot; and yet no one, but a moſt 
10us ideot, would continue two to- 
gether in ſuch a ſituation; for he muſt ſee 
the Right Honourable Patriot and his Poſpo- 
lite ready to take him under their —_ 
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and would, no doubt break away to them, 
if he had the leaſt thought that he could kane 
2 better freedom among them, than he has 
in his preſent ſituation. Such a kind of talk, 
therefore, only proves, that the people, who 
ee 
find ideot readers, either incapable, or indif- 

poſed to ſee or think any thing, but what 
they are pleaſed to tell us. 9 WI 
But let us refolve to judge for ourſelves, and 


* 


_ 
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Jet us alone to enjoy the Peace the King has 
fo 1 given us. | | 
ut it 1s poſſible, that, though we many of 
us join' the cry, we may not ſucceed in hunt- 
ing down the prey: it may pleaſe God, in 
reward of his Majeſty's Humanity and Piety, 
to defeat the ſt efforts of our combina- 
tion to diſtreſs him. And, ſhould God be pleaſed 
to do fo, we ſhould not only ſuffer the mor- 
tification of a diſappointment, but muſt in the 
mean time ſuffer the miſchiefs which a ſtrug- 
gle in the State always brings with it; to re- 
count theſe' miſchiefs would be to enumerate 
all the evils which a quiet orderly Common- 


with to be preſerved from: a great growth of 
idleneſs and impudence, unreaſonable jea- 
louſies and unkind animofities between one 
neighbour and another, with a great and 
ruinous diffipation of Gentlemen's private for- 
tunes, are the never-failing conſequences of 
Political Struggles ; „ rr 
conſequences. Mobs are enesuraged; 
mobs the moſt furious, the moſt unruly, and 
the moſt miſchievous of all wild beaſts; the 
moſt violent enemy to order, reaſon, and 
juſtice, that we have tu be afraid of 

In the mean while, the adminiftration of 
Government muſt be carried on at an expence 
much greater than would otherwiſe be neceſ- 
_ fary, though they who adminiſter it find 
it abſolutely impoſſible for them to ſerve the 
_ Country's intereſts in many reſpects, in _ 
885 ey 


7 


good neighbour would 
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they would have effectually ſerved them, if 


the” Oppoſition did not ptevent them. - Ex- 
perience has ſhewn, that Oppoſitions wilt 
calumniate, and traverſe the moſt ſalutary 
meaſures of the Adminiſtration they. diſlike - 
and many are the good Laws we have Joſt 
the benefit-of, becauſe a Party, oppoſite to 
that which propoſed them, had addreſs and 
Influence enough to cajole the People into 2 
difapprobation of them. 


I need not now expoſe the igen of 
ſuch a behaviour: 


you Gentlemen, to whom 
I write are ſufficiently ſenfible of it; and the 
wretches' who can be guilty of it are dead 


to w) confideration, "Bat that of the vileſt 
CF-intereſt. 
Dor thay we ace be in fuck cleratafiences 
' as render #n oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
Government not only allowable, but even 
neceſſary? No doubt * we may, und our 


ows Hiſtory will furniſh us wich abundant 


proof of it, and of the good effects ſuch an 
ion has produced: one inſtanee, as 
being that which we have moſt: reaſon to 


- ember with pleaſure, -I beg leave to mien 
tion, viz. the Revolution. We owe 


thing that is dear and valuable to-the: oppoſi> 
tion which produced that happy event; but 


ſimilar to thoſe into which the arbitrary mea- 
ſures of King James II. had brought it? Are 

wg 222 Properties now in any 
| 23 Pre- 


rogative ? 


is the Nation now in circumſtantes! at all ; 


* 


of its proper meaning 


himſelf ready to ſerve the King, without be- 


ficiently ſhews, that 
troulment in its hi 
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but ſtill the notion of 
has been retained, and the propriety 


of it infiſted on; nor has the Right Honour- 


able Gentleman ever, as I have heard, diſ- 


claimed it ſo far as to acknowledge the ex- 
on to be an 


improper one, or to profeſs 


ing allowed to guide him. | 
It is from the other day's conference 
which has been aluzady that he is re- 


ſolved to controul his Majeſty in the ſtricteſt 
and haitheft En. Anil t the cerafion | 
on which the word in queſtion was uſed ſuf- 


it was meant Con- 
and moſt odious de- 
ger: i. c. that his advice ſhould be 
all Council but himſelf thought other 


meaſures more expedient. So that we are to 


have in him a Grand Vizier more abſolute 


than he who rules in Turky ; for the Turk 


is ſubje&t to the controul of the Monarch ; 
but the Engliſhman will govern 


as abſolutely as the Maſſulman governs the 
People. 


the King 


It may be unneceſſary to expoſe this Gen- 


tleman's arrogant and arbitrary difpoſition 


any further ; 


yet it cannot be im „ Now 


we are on this ſubject, to take ſome notice of 


the cavalier treattnent the Cor 


poration of Bath 
has received from him. It ſeems they had 


the misfortune to think a little differently from 
his infallible — and dared to ar 


their 
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their opinion; and until this time we had 
always been told by the Dictator and his 
Corps, that Engliſhmen had a right to do ſo; 
nay we have been told, we are now every day 
told , that it is the duty of our Parlia- 
ment-men to be guided in their own opinion 
and condugt by the ſentiments of their Con- 
ſtituents. Where then was the impropriety 
of this Corporation's having a judgment of its 
own? They did not pi to direct their 
great man; they only preſumed to think for 
themſelves, and yet have offended too hei- 
nouſly to receive a pardon. The inexorable 
Gentleman will not again do them the honour 
of repreſenting them. Poor Bath! 
It has always been held, that © what is 
% ſawce for a Gooſe is ſawce for a Gander.” 
But forſooth the vir gregit, the Gander of our 
times, will not allow it; it is for common 
ſouls only to regard the ſentiments of their 
Conſtituents; he is a Being of a ſuperior kind, 
uncontroulable and infallible : and the daring 
to think differently from him is a Hereſy to 
puniſhed with the ſevereſt of Excommu- 
nications. e _ 
In one reſpect however methinks the Gen- 
tleman ſtops ſhort of doing what after ſuch a 
bluſtering may have been expected from him. 
He mou not only tell them he will zo more 
repreſent them, but ſhew them he will zo 
longer repreſent them. I have ſuch an opi- 
® See Inſtructions from the Cyder Counties and Bo- 
roughs to their Repreſentatives, and the Anſwers to thoſe 
JaſtcuQtivas — in every Week's News-papers. 


nion 
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nion of the King's goodneſs as to believe his 
Majeſty, notwithſtanding the Patriot's un- 
dutiful behaviour, may be prevailed on to be- 
ſtow ſome place on him, which, without 
laying him under any obligation to deſert his 
Party, will vacate his preſent ſeat in Parlia- 
ment, and free him from the ſhame of think- 
ing be fits there as the Repreſentative of a Body 
of men, who have preſumed to © give the epi- 
*© thet of adeguate to the Peace.” _ 

When I began to write to you, Gentle- 
men, I did not intend being fo prolix in my 
addreſs. But my zeal for my Country's wel- 
fare, and conſequently my wiſhes to prevent 

(if I may be fo happy as to be in any. degree 
an . inſtrument of preventing !) your taking 
ſteps, which it will not be in your power to 
recall, when You perceive they are wrong 
ones, make me preſs the point ſo far. 
But 1 hope it will pleaſe the good Provi- 

dence of God to prevent our taking wrong 
ſteps in a caſe of this importance. I hope 
he has not given us ſuch a King, merely to 


ſhew how unworthy we are of him: but that | 


he will ſtrengthen him in ſuch a manner as 
will render him as able as he appears to be 
willing to make us happy. e 
But, O gracious Sovereign, how can we 
hope that ſuch a perpetual contradiction of 
unworthy men againſt thee will not at length 
prevail to weary thee, and lead thee to re- 
ſolve that thou will no longer ſtrive with ſuch 
au ungrateful People, but puniſh us, as we 
85 ns © * deſerve, 
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deſerve, by giving us up to be the victims of 
dur own folly, and leaving us to the manage- 
ment we call for: — to the m ent of 
men who delight in War? Who would f@- 
crifice the lives of their fellow - ſubjects with- 
out compunction, and load them with Debts 
and Taxes, beyond X * of patience or 
induſtry to ſup who profeſſedly aim to 
divide us into Parties, and revive thoſe diſ- 
tinctions, under which we have fo long har- 
raſſed each other, and frightened Peace, 
Concord, and Proſperity from among us. 
Shouldeſt thou refolve to give us up to theſe 
men, thou mayeſt perhaps conſult thy preſent 
eaſe. They would probably gratify thee in 
| every inclination thou haſt, except that which 
 diſpoſes thee to be the common Father of thy 
People. But couldeſt thou thus enjoy thyſelf ? 
Couldeſt thou bear to ſee thy People excited to 
animoſities againſt each other by jealouſies 
_ artfully fomented between one Party and an- 
other, while all, except the few who have 
their ends to ſerve by them, loſe by theſe 
confuſions the tranquillity, comfort, and en- 
joyment of their lives, Which it is the wiſh of 
thy ſoul to give them: cron 
Heaven forbid that thou ſhouldeſt have the 
trial? But the trial, the irkſome, teizing, 
mortifying trial thou muſt have, unleſs with 
a a patience and perſeverance equal, to the great 
occaſion, thou doſt perſiſt in thy magnanimous 
reſolution of braring with our frowardneſs, 
and humouring our peeviſh folly, till thou 


canſt 
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can'ſt make us ſenſible how unreaſonable it is; 
and convince us that thou art not only our 
Father, but our Friend ;—that our happineſs 
is as dear to thee, as it is to ourſelves; and 
| that thou can ſt judge better than we can what . 
is our true intereſt, and what are the proper 
eſt meafures for git. 


Nor will it need, I truſt, any long effort of 


ſuffering ourſelves to conſider that the beſt in- 
tention cannot carry us right, if we follow 2 
Guide which leads us wrong, we are apt alia 
be too violent in adhering to opinions which 
PF 
have entertained. But this violence at | 
wears away, reafon reſumes her proper 

rity over us, and we with ſhame and confolion 
of face acknowledge wehave been im 


poſed on, 
and deteſt the Impoſtors which miſled us. 


| And I hope the time of our doing this, with 
regard to thee, is not far diſtant. 
For though the men who raiſed the Cry 
ave 


have found means to keep it up within thy 
. hearing, here here al hw rnd gn d 2. 
Coun we ; 
artifice of thy enemies prevail 
2 to ce Feta Ta 


—  — 
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thee. The dutious affection of thy Subjects 
to thee ſhall, ere long, burn with the fame 
zeal which inflamed it, at thy acceſſion to 
the Throne. Thy Benevolence and Good- 
neſs ſhall not then be loſt on an undeſerving 
and ungrateful People. They ſhall be im- 
preſſed on every heart, ſparkle in every eye, 
and be founded forth from every tongue. 
Public happineſs ſhall diſplay itſelf with a 
brighter luſtre than it has ever yet ſhone with 
among the human race; and Liberty, drefſed 
out by thee, ſhall be more admired and loved, 
and be worſhipped with a devotion more 
agreeable to her nature, than as ever yet 
been paid her in any Count x. 
Thus ſhall thy People regard thee as their 
tutel tecting Deity, while thy neigh- 
ie ah ove — — 2 thee. They will 
know thy Juſtice too well to dread thy Pow- 
er, and will join in the wiſhes of thy own 
People, ſo far as to with the Human Nature 
could be immortal in thee; as they will be 
ſenſible they can have nothing to fear from 


tues, ſhall be poſſeſſed of thy Power. 
But why ſhould it be thought that a Mo- 
narch, ſprung from thee, ſhould not poſſeſs 
thy Virtues? It is ſurely more reaſonable to 
hope, that Heaven will hear the prayers of 
its ſervants, and continue thee among them 
in thy child and thy childrens children. 
| Then ſhall the Pens of the loyal Britiſh 

Subjects, who are now forced to engage them- 
ſelves in the diſagreeable altercations of Politi- 


Britain, till a Succeffor, deſtitute of thy Vir- 


Ty 


% niſhed to what t 
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cal Debate, be employed in recording the 
bleflings and glories of thy Reign. And it 
ſhall be remarked by them, that in the 
middle of the 18th Century the magnani- 

« mity and charity of the Britith Iſles re- 
% commended them to the Divine Favour in 
« ſuch a manner, that the good Providence 
« of God gave them George III. to rule 
« them. A Monarch in whom were united 


* the heroic qualities of knowing how to 


% conduct a War, and loving the ſweets of 
« Peace. The latter however was predomi- 
« nant, and ſuffered him to exert the former, 


only ſo far as was neceſſary to bring his 
« enemies to reaſon, and oblige them to 
* make Peace with him upon ſuch terms as 

« were neceſſary to preſerve and enſure the 
_«« tranquillity and 4 — of his ſubjects; 


« which he ſo effectually did by the wiſe 
« proviſions he made for theſe ſes in 
« the articles of the Treaty concluded in 


. 2 and His prudent adminiſtration of 


Government in his ſucceeding Reign, that 
* now for almoſt a Century his People have 


had either no diſputes with their neigh- 
2 bours, or none that ripened 
r the mean time Trade, the i 


to a War. In 

ingenious Arts, 
« and every thing that can make a Kingdom 
«« great and happy, have flouriſhed and gain- 


ed ground every day. The enormous Debt 


* which the Nation groaned under at the 
concluſion of the War, and the heavy 
% Taxes we then have gradually dimi- 
ey are at preſent, when the 
T5 Wo 
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& Taxes we pay ſeem to be ſuch only as were 
* laid on rather to reſtrain Vice or Folly, 
„ than to raiſe Money. Such is our t 
% Proſperity and Glory! May God continue 
— OR, thankful to 
«+ Himſelf, and loyal to the King ” 


November 14. 1763. 


POST- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


HE Countryman defires the Reader 
may be acquainted that, when he ſent 
up his to the preſs, he little doubted 
but they would be ready to be publiſhed by 
the end of the laſt month. A circumſtance 
he thinks it neceffary to mention to account 
to his Readers for ſome 2 which, by 
the time the pamphlet gets into their bands, 
may de fo far 2 as to he matter 
of wender to them why they are (as things 
may then ftand) troubled with them. = 
| Their wonder however will be leſſened, 
when they are informed, that I am fo far 
from the town, as not to have an opportunity 
of knowing in time either how the work goes 
on at the preſs, or how the face of affairs 
changes in the political world; his candour will 
therefore, I truſt, make the allowances neceſſa · 
ry on thefe accounts. 
I hope he will not think that the whole ought 
Renee the 
articles ſpoken of ſhonld happen to 
out of date; for the chief thing aimed 
at in it, viz. to ſhew miſtaken men their cre 
ror with relation to the Peace, and to awaken 
them to a conſideration of the miſchiefs we 


are running into by our encouragingambitious 


men in their oppoſition to the Government, 
ſeems more neceſſary than ever, the auda- 
cious infolence of the Mob and the outrages 
offered to the King being carried to ſuch a 
height, if the Papers fay true, as we Country- 
men can hardly believe poſſible to be at- 


L 3 3 


POSTSCRIPT. 


tempted by the people, or ſuffered by the 


| Ma ifrate? 
London, November 5. This day a cer- 


tain great Perſonage was placed in effigy 
% on a white horſe, dreſſed in a plaid fn it, 


% with a thiftle and crown, and carried in 
* proceſſion through Whitechapel, after 
* which he was hanged up on a gibbet and 
« then burnt to aſhes.” 
Where was at this time Loyalty, Duty, or 
Decency ; 3 or where was Magiſtracy? 33 
we know that the lace, 3 to 


indulge themſelves in licentiouſneſs (liberty, if 
they will have it fo) of this kind, are capable of 
any miſchief? Are their movements to be go- 


verned by the rules of order and diſcipline ? 
Is not every one, who hath any thing to 


loſe ;—who hath a houſe to be ſet on fire, 


a ſhop or barns to be rifled, a wife dr daugh- 


ters to be diſhonoured, or fields, woods, and 
parks to be abuſed is not every ſuch a one 


concerned to uſe his endeavours to quell ſuch 


proceedings? It may now be the weavers, or 
taylors, whoſe grievances are to be redreſſed. 


of, and ſtoups, rails, and hedges mult be de- 
moliſhed. And the next day, perhaps, no- 
thing will ſatisfy them, but a community of 


goods and chattels, and an equal partition of 


the land. 
| Theſe evils, my Countrymen, may be much 
eafier prevented than cured. But they can 


ſteadily uſing his utmoſt efforts to quaſh and 
* 


To- morrow the incloiures will be complained 


be 4 only by every honeſt man's 


on t 
| forge — for ourſelves, while 
tend 
admitting that this is not the caſe, and that 


do ten times as much miſchief as ever it had 
done good. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


diſcourage all mobbiſh, riotous proceedings, 

whatever cauſe may be pretended for them. 
It is ſeldom that the people, who ſet them 
29 aſſign the true reaſon of their 


may, therefore, be leading 
0 A fr. pheme God and the Ki 


us not 
. but to 

* 
only to be zealous for our liberty. But, 


they indeed intend nothing but the Country's 
good, it can never be certain, that a Mob, 
which finds itſelf maſter, will ſtop where it 
ſhould do, and not exceed the bounds affign- 


ed them. Admitting yet farther, that in one 

or more inſtances even this is done, and the | 

mob acts the real Patriot; yet theſe are pre 
cedents, which, by encouraging and promo- - 
ting this ſort of Tumults, may, on ſome ſu- 


ture occaſion, overturn the Conſtitution, and 


In every view, 8 even on the moſt 


favourable ſuppoſitions which can be made 


for them, it is every man's intereſt, as well 
2 to diſcourage them. 


FINE 


The Countryman begs his Readers will be 
> gond 6 i excuſe ſlighter errors of the 
and correct the following, which he 
. 


wo. line 19, read grinds. 


— 2 —27.— b it. 
— 1}, New 319. 


| ib. ——21,—— go on to do juſtice w 0 


E tl ——26, dele the before other Scriptures. 
8 * 
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